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We shall never envy the honers, which wit and learning obtain in any other eause. i 
be isusthered among the writers who have given andor to virtue end ecafinne 
Dr. Johnson. 











BOSTONIAN SCENERY. 


— 
“Thou Tort! that mak’st, where our young empire grows, 
The wilderness bloom beauteous as the rose, 

Parent of wealth and joy! my nation’s friend! 

Be present Nature’s rudest works to mend; 

With all the arts of polish’d life to bless, 

And half thy ills, Humanity! redress. 

Thy voice, that dissipates the savage gloom, 

Bade, in the wild, unwonted beauty bloom: 

Bade houses, hamlets, towns, and cities rise, 

And tow’rs and temples gild Columbian skies. 


Cor. Humparies. 

Tue view of the meeting house in Charles-street, with 
which this number is embellished, is but one among the many 
proofs, which might be adduced of the spirit of enterprise and 
industry, that lately pervaded the metropolis of New-England. 
The land on which this edifice is erected, and indeed the 
whole of Charles-street, twelve years since, was covered with 
water at the flood of the tide in Charles river, and was formed 
of earth carried from the hill on its easterly side. Part of the 
ground, thus made, was given to the third Baptist Society in 
Boston, for the site of a meeting house, by our distinguished 
fellow-citizens the honorable JonatHan Mason and Harari- 
son G. Oris. The meeting house at Cambridgeport and 
most of the buildings surrounding it, which fill up the distant 


part of the view, have also been erected within the same 
period. 
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A COURSE OF | 
EECTURES ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
BY 5. LATHROP, FUN. A. M. 


LECTURE THE NINTH. 
GeoLocGr—WNatural Phenomena, caused or influenced by 
Electricity. 


Tue attempts of learned and ingenious men to account for 
the formation and continuance of volcanoes, and the causes of 
earthquakes, have been various and contradictory. As yet; 
no theory of them has been framed, which can be accepted 
by philosophers as adequate and satisfactory ; still, many sub- 
stances have been discevered in the course of intentional re- 
search, or by accident, when in quest of other sources of nat- 
ural phenomena, that are unquestionably potent means of 
producing most of the convulsions and fires, which occasion- 
ally agitate our globe, or permanently pour their burning 
contents from the craters of some of its mountains. Ina 
brief enumeration of a few of these theories, we shail not find 
our time misemployed. We shall, if we do not penetrate the 
arcana of Nature with complete success, in this mysterious 
and awful department, at least have occasion to admire the 
grandeur of her operations in the interior of the earth, and to 
venerate the power, whose instruments of effecting the most 
beneficent purposes, are to the eye of the wisest of mortals 
too terrific fur a steady survey—too stupendous for measure- 
ment or comprehension. 

The first theory of volcanoes and earthquakes, which I 
shall mention, is that of the eloquent and learned Buffon. As 
I shall have occasion, in the course of this lecture, to mention 
the term pyrites frequently, I will give you a definition of it, 
sufficieatly clear to render it intelligible to those, who are not 
already acquainted with its signification. 

The pyrites is a genus of inflammable substances, com- 
posed of sulphur, which has saturated itself with fetals. 
There are various kinds of pyrites, as of gold, arsenic, iron, 
&c. The species, called martial pyrites, or marcasite, is the 
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principal ore of sulphur, and contains such a quantity of that 
substance, in proportion to iron, that when thoroughly in- 
flamed, or heated, it burns by itself. Large heaps of this 
kind of pyrites have been known to become heated to a vio- 
lent degree, and to be fused by a spontaneous combustion. 
It is met with in a great number of forms; but is generally, 
when crystallized, found in cubes, or octohedral figures. 
The bowels of those burning mountains, called volcanoes, 
contain sulphur, bitumen, and other inflammable materials, 
the effects of which are more violent than those of lightning, 
or of gunpowder ; and they have in all ages astonished man- 
kind, and desolated the earth. <A volcano, says Buffon, is an 
immense cannon, with an aperture often more than half a 
league in circumference. From this vast mouth are project- 
ed torrents of smoke and flames—rivers of sulphur and melt- 
ed metals, clouds of ashes and stones; and sometimes it 
ejects to the distance of several leagues rocks so enormous, 
that they could not be moved by any combination of human 
force. The conflagration is so dreadful, and the quantities of 
burning, calcined, melted, and vitrified substances thrown out 
by the mountains are so great, that they bury whole towns 
and forests, cover the plains to the depth of nearly two hun- 
dred feet, and sometimes form hills and mountains, which are 
only portions of these matters, heaped up and compacted into 
one mass. The action of the fire, and the force of the explo- 
sions are so violent, that they produce by reaction concussions, 
which shake the earth, agitate the sea, overturn mountains, 
and destroy towns and buildings of the most solid materials. 
All these phenomena are the effects of fire and vapor. In 
the interior of mountains, there are veins of bitumen, sulphur, 
and other inflammable substances, together with vast quanti- 
ties of pyrites, which ferment when exposed to air or water, 
and produce explosions proportioned to the quantity of in- 
flammable matter. This is the true idea of a volcano, and it 
is easy for a naturalist to imitate the operation of these sub- 
terranecous fires. When a new volcano breaks out in countries 
subject to earthquakes, they almost entirely cease, and are 
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seldom felt, except during great eruptions. Ray and other 
naturalists have imagined, that mountains and all other irreg- 
ularities on the surface of the earth have been produced by 
earthquakes. Buffon with his usual address opposes this 
opinion, and combats it with arguments deduced from analo- 
gy and fact. In the reign of Valentinian, for instance, an 
earthquake was felt over the whole known world, and yet it 
did not raise a single mountain. He asserts, that earthquakes 
sufficient to produce such effects must have been inconceiva- 
bly violent, and denies that there exists any written record, 
or traditional account of one, that can be offered in support of 
that hypothesis. Besides, if earthquakes and subterraneous 
fires had raised the great mountains of the earth, as the Cor- 
dilleras, Mount Taurus, the Alps, &c. the prodigious force, 
necessary to elevate those enormous masses, would at the 
same time have destroyed a great part of the globe. He ad- 
mits, however, that there would be no absolute impossibility 
in the supposition, that the mountains were 1aised by earth- 
quakes, were it not evident both from their internal structure 
and their external figure, that they have been formed by the 
operation of the waters of the ocean. Their interior parts 
are composed of parallel strata, interspersed with sea-shells ; 
and their external figure consists of angles every where cor- 
responding. Is it credible, that this uniform structure could 
have been produced by sudden and desultory concussions of 
the earth ? 

Earthquakes are of two kinds. Those occasioned by the 
action of subterraneous fires, and by the explosion of volca- 
noes, are only felt at inconsiderable distances, previously to 
the time of eruptions, or during their continuance. When 
the inflammable matters in the bowels of the earth begin to 
ferment and to burn, the fire makes an effort to escape in ev- 
ery direction ; and if it find no natural vents, it forces a pas- 
sage by elevating, and throwing off the incumbent earth. In 
this manner volcanoes commence, and their effects continue 
in proportion to the quantity of inflammable matter which 
they contain. When the quantity of inflamed matter is in- 
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considerable, it produces only an earthquake, and exhibits no 
marks of a volcano. The air, gencrated by subterraneous 
fire, may also escape through small fissures, and in this case 
likewise, it will be attended by a concussion of the earth, but 
no volcano will appear. But when the quantity of inflamed 
matter is great, and when it is confined on all sides by solid 
and compact bodies, an earthquake and volcano are necessa- 
ry consequences. All these commotions, however, consti- 
tute only the first species of earthquakes, which are not felt 
but in the neighborhood of places where they happen. 

But there is another species of earthquakes very different 
in their effects, and perhaps in their cause. These are felt at 
great distances, and shake a long tract of ground without the 
intervention either of a new volcano, or of eruptions in those 
which already exist. They shake a zone, or belt of earth, with 
greater or less violence in different places; and they are 
generally accompanied with a hollow noise, like that of a 
heavy carriage rolling with rapidity. In general, the causes 
of these earthquakes may be ascribed to the fermentation of 
pyrites, or other inflammable substances, which evolve vast 
quantities of vapor, highly rarefied by heat. When in- 
flamed, they generate immense volumes of elastic gas, which 
rushes with impetuousity into caverns, and the channels of 
subterraneous springs, producing in them a furious wind, the 
noise of which will be heard on the surface, and it will be 
attended with vibrations and convulsions of the ground. 
These earthquakes are not accompanied with eruptions or 
external fire ; and the noise almost constantly marks the pro- 
gressive motion of the subterraneous wind. Other facts con- 
cur in establishing this theory. Blasts of wind, and vapors, 
sometimes of a suffocating nature, it is well known, arise from 
mines, independent on the action of the air produced by a 
current of water. It is equally well known, that winds issue 
from certain apertures of the earth—from caverns, abysses, 
and even from large fissures occupied by deep and extensive 
lakes. 
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This awful and alarming phenomenon, whose very name 


is never mentioned without producing sensations of terror and 
dismay, is generally preceded by peculiar and obyious symp- 
toms. Even the beasts of the field are sensible of the ap- 
proaching danger. All animals, half an hour prior to the 
shock, seem seized with a panic. Horses neigh and break 
from their stables—dogs utter most hideous howlings—the 
birds of the air fly into the houses of men for shelter from the 
impending destruction. In the words of the Roman poet 
these apprehensions are finely expressed. 


“ Far shakes the earth—beasts fly—and mortal hearts 


Pale fear dejects !— | 
No bounds the torrents keep, 


And in wild foaming surges boils the deep, 
Hoarse cavern’d winds through opening mountains roar, 
And tempests rend the wood, and billows lash the shore ! 


Dreadful as are these convulsions of the natural world, we 
should, in the calm light of religion and philosephy, view 
them as blessings in disguise ; as means, by which the Crea- 
tor of the universe evinces, not only his power and wisdom, 
but his love and kindness. “ lam reconciled,” says Dr. Frank- 
lin, “ tothose convulsions, which all naturalists agree this globe 
has suffered. “Had the different strata of clay, gravel, mar- 
ble, limestone, sand, minerals, &c. continued to lie level one 
under another, we should have had the use of only a few of 
the uppermest of those strata, the others lying too deep, and 
too difficult to be obtained ; but the shell of the earth being 
broken, and the fragments thrown into this oblique position, 
the disjointed ends of a great number of strata of different 
kinds are brought up to day; anda great variety of useful 
materials put into our power, which would ‘have otherwise 
remained eternally concealed from us. So that what has 
been usually looked upon as a ruin suffered by this part of the 
universe, was in reality a preparation, or means of rendering 
the earth more fit for usc, and more capable of being a con- 
venient and comfortable habitation for mankind.” 

The last theory of volcanoes that I shall mention, is that of 
Houcl. He holds that water is necessary to their formation. 
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They are, with few exceptions, always found near the sea, 
and become extinguished when it retires from them. Craters 
of volcanoes are perceived in several lofty inland mountains, 
which discover what they have been in former times. He 
supposes that a long series of ages is necessary to the forma- 
tion of a volcano, and that it has in every instance been gene- 
rated under the surface of the ocean. He imagines that the 
first explosion, which laid open the foundations of the deep, 
would probably be preceded by an earthquake. The waters 
would be separated by a vast globe of burning air, which 
would issue forth with a tremendous ‘noise, opening at the 
same time a large and wide vent forthe immense body of 
flame that was to follow. A fire, which was to last for thou- 
sands of years, could not have been faint or feeble when it 
was originally kindled. Its first eruptions must therefore 
have been very violent, and the ejected matter proportionably 
copious. 

For many ages it would continue to discharge torrents of 
lava from the bosom of its native earth, and of the same ma- 
terial its crater would be composed. Thus, according to our 
author, the foundations of burning mountains were laid in the 
bottom of the sea. The pabulum or fuel, by which the inter- 
nal fire is supported, he thinks to be substances contained in 
the mountain itself, together with bitumen, sulphur, and other 
inflammable substances, which from time to time flow into 
the focus of the volcano in a melted state, through subterra- 
nean ducts ; and the explosions, he ascribes to water making 
its way inthe same manner. This water is converted into 
steam, which fills the cavity, and forces the fused lava out of 
the crater. This opinion is corroborated by the volumes of 
smoke which always precede an eruption. The volcanic 
force, or that with which the contents of a volcano are eject- 
ed, is by many other philosophers ascribed to the vapor or 
elastic gas produced by the action of fire, or water, and dif- 
ferent substances from which it can be readily and copiously 
extricated. The explosive force of water is peculiar to cer- 
tain circumstances. ‘When thrown on melted lead, salts, and 
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especially on copper, it explodes with astonishing force: on 
the latter metal it is incredibly violent; insomuch that fur- 
naces have been burst, and buildings thrown down, by the 
accidental falling of a few drops on copper in a state of fusion. 
Mr. Whitehurst calculated the force of aqueous steam, when 
thus suddenly and intensely heated, to be no less than 28 times 
greater than inflamed gunpowder. Some eminent philoso- 
phers attempt to account for the origin and continuance of 
volcanoes, by the agency of the electric fluid. This theory 
is not, however, sufficiently supported by fact, and is far from 
being adequate and satisfactory, though it is certain, that vol- 
canoes exhibit many electrical appearances, and great quan- 
tities of the fluid are discharged at every eruption. 

The part of the globe, in which we have the happiness to 
reside, is so far removed from the dangers attending the ex- 
plosions and concussions with which less favored regions are 
frequently shaken, and sometimes overwhelmed, that we con- 
sider their theories more as matters of speculative curiosity, 
than as subjects of application to practical improvement. But 
we are liable to injuries from the action of electricity, which 
demand our attention ; and although we cannot by any human 
foresight or ingenuity wholly disarm the lightning of its pow- 
er to kill and burn, we may, and do, in many instances, guard 
our persons and habitations from its destructive effects. We 
will, as a subject of previous importance, before we enume- 
rate the means of procuring safety, attend to the causes of 
our danger. 

A cloud, in its simplest definition, is a collection of vapors 
suspended in the air, and rendered visible. Electricity is now 
so generally admitted as an agent in all the great operations 
of nature, that it is not strange to find the formation of clouds 
attributed to it ; and this has accordingly been given by father 
Beccaria, as the cause ef the formation of all clouds whatso- 
ever, whether of thunder, rain, hail, or snow. But whether 
clouds be produced by means of electricity or not, it is cer- 
tain that they do often contain the electric fluid in prodigious 
quantities, and many terrible and destructive accidents have 
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been occasioned by them when highly electrified. The most 








ss extraordinary instance of this kind on record happened in the 
“os island of Java, in the East-Indies, in August, 1772. On the 
11th of that month, at midnight, a bright cloud was observed 
et ; covering a mountain, and at the same time several reports 
aa : were heard like those of a gun. The people, who dwelt in 
a ' the upper parts of the mountain, not being able to fly fast 
: enough, a great part of the cloud, eight or nine miles in cir- 
. : cumference, detached itself under them, and was seen at a 
~ : distance rising and falling like the waves uf the sea, and emit- 
1- ting globes of fire so luminous, that the night became as clear 
‘ asday. The effects of it were astonishing ; every thing was 
destroyed for 20 miles round ; houses were demolished ; 
_ plantations were buried in the earth; and more than 2600 
% people, beside cattle and various other animals lost their 
r lives. Brydone, in his tour through Malta, mentions another 
. remarkable instance of the dreadful effects of electrified clouds, 
4 which proved fatal to some of the inhabitants of that island, 
( in the year 1757. 
. The uses of clouds are various, and do not require partic- 
1 ular enumeration. They beara principal share in the more 
: 4 secret operations of nature, where electricity is concerned ; 
é 4 and chiefly serve as a medium for conveying that fluid from 
. the atmosphere into the earth, and from the earth into the at- 
e mosphere. 
' Mr. Cavallo, speaking of the advantages derived from elec- 
' tricity, observes that beside the field it has opened for further 
. discoveries, and for the satisfaction of that curiosity, which 
| i before attended the contemplation of so many wonderful phe- 


ee 


nomena as have been explained by this science, two great ad- 
: vantages result from it; the one is a remedy for many of the 
e disorders which are incident to the human body ; the other is 
a defence against the direful effects of lightning. 

Soon after the identity of lightning and the electrical fluid 
was ascertained, our iljustrious countryman I’raklin proposed 
that pointed metallic rods should be fixed to the upper parts 
of buildings to secure them from damage by lightning. This 
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ingenious philosopher, having found that pointed bodies are 
better fitted for receiving and throwing off the electric fire, 
than such as are terminated by blunt ends, or flat surfaces ;—. 
and that metals are the readiest and best conductors, soon 
discovered that lightning and electricity resembied each oth- - 
er in this, and other distinguishing properties; he therefore 
recommended “ a pointed metalline rod to be raised some 
feet above the highest part of a building, and to be continued 
down to the ground, or the nearest water, in the belief, that 
should the lightning ever come within a certain distance of 
this rod or wire, it would be attracted, and pass through it, 
rather than any other part of the edifice to which it might be 
affixed, and be thereby conveyed into the earth or water, and 
there dissipated without doing any damage.” Many facts 
have occurred to evince the utility of this simple apparatus. 
In regard, says the learned Cavallo, to the construction of 
such conductors, there have been some controversies among 
electricians ; and the most advantageous manner of using 
them, has not, without many experiments, and but very late- 
ly, been ascertained. | 
Some philosophers, aad among them the ingenious Mr. 
Wiisen of Londen, have asserted that such conductors should 
terminate in a blunt end, that they might the less invite the 
electricity from the clouds; for a blunt end will not attract 
electricity so far as asharp point. In answer to the objection 
of Mr. Wilson and his followers, it is replied, that a sharp 
pointed conductor, it is true, will attract electricity from a 
greater distance than a blunt one, but at the same time will 
attract and conduct it by little and little, or rather by a con- 
tinued stream, in which manner a very small wire is capable 
of conducting a very great quantity of electricity ; whereas x 
blunt terminated conductor attracts the electricity in a full, 
separate body, or explosion, in which manner, it is made red. 
hot, and often dissipated in smoke, by such a charge of the 
fluid, as perhaps, would not have affected it, if it had been 
sharply pointed. A sharp pointed conductor, certainly in- 
vites the matter of lightning easier than a blunt ene ; but to 
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invite, receive, and communicate it in small quantities, never 
endangers the conductor: and the object of fixing one to the 


house is to protect it from the lightninger-nee to prevent the 
conductor from transmitting it. 


A conductor, to guard a building, should consist of one iron 
rod, or one of copper, the latter being a more perfect conduct- 
or of electricity, and at the same time, not so apt to contract 
rust asiron. The rod should be about three quarters of an 
inch in diameter, fastened to the walls by wooden clamps. 
Dr. Franklin, however, is of opinion that iron clamps are pre- 
ferable, as, if any electrical fluid were in the wall, it would 
pass out of it through metal staples to the conductor to find a 
more ready conveyance to the ground. Powder mills, maga- 
zines, and barns, should have their conductors affixed to tall 
wooden posts, at the distance of two feet from their walls. 
The sharp end of the conductor should be carried 5 or 6 feet 
above the highest part of the building, and its points should 
be formed of such materials as are most capable of enduring 
intense heat without melting, and carefully gilt, to secure 
them from rust. The lower end should be buried 5 or 6 feet 
in the ground, and in a direction leading from the foundations 
of the buildings; it should terminate in a sharp point, as at 
the top, and in moist ground as near as possible to some body 
or current of water. If the conductor, on account of the shape 
of the building, cannot be conveniently made of one rod, great 
care should be taken that where the pieces meet, they be 
made to come into as intimate contact with each other, as pos- 
sible ; for where the conductor is discontinued electricity 
finds considerable interruption, and the consequences of its 
explosion in such cases are always dangerous, and frequently 
fatal. 

If bad conductors, or inflammable substances be in its way. 
it rends them in pieces or sets them on fire. The earl of 
Stanhope has, in a very learned work, on the principles of 
electricity, described the requisites necessary for the proper 
construction of conductors of lightning, and as they are quot- 
ed with approbation by Mr. Cavallo, I shall-add them to what 
has already been said on the subject. 
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1. ‘That the rod be made of such substances as are the best 
conductors of electricity. 2. That it be of uninterrupted 
thickness, and perfectly continuous. 3. That it be of suffi- 
cient diameter. 4. That it be properly connected with the 
common stock, that is, the earth. 5. That the upper end of 
the rod be finely pointed. 6. That it be prominent. 7. That 
each rod be carried by the shortest convenient distance to the 
ground. 8. That there be neither large nor projecting bodies 
of metal on the top or sides of the building proposed to be se- 
cured, except such as are connected with the conductor by 
some proper metallic communication. 9. That there be a 
sufficient number of high and pointed rods; and, 10. That 
the building be in every part substantially erected. 

Another rule should always be scrupulously observed. Al 
the leaden spouts, coverings of facia, and other metallic sub- 
stances, on the tops or sides of buildings, should be brought 
into actual contact with the principal conductor. And too 
much attention cannot be paid to the ends of the conductor, 
both in the air, and under ground. Whenever the lightning 
enters a metallic substance, unless it be rendered by art or 
nature sufficiently hard to resist the heat, it melts it. We have 
already seen that knobs, or flat surfaces, always produce an 
explosion, and receive the shock ina condensed body. The 
finest wires when partially melted by the eleetric fluid always 
have minute buttons at their extremities. The points on the 
tops of some of our steeples, are no doubt rounded by electri- 
cal fusion. With a common telescope one of the points above 
the vane of the Old South church was observed, in April, 
1811, covered with a metallic button. It will be expected 
that some notice should be taken of the effects of lightning on 
that venerable house of God, in a late thunder-storm.* A part 
of the north-east corner of its tower was injured by a dis- 
charge of lightning, and various are the opinions entertained 
of the manner in which the damage was effected. The breach 
is at the end of a facia, covered with Iead. One end of the cov- 


* This lecture was written and delivered just after that event, in April, 
181. 
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ering was within 3 inches of the conductor, the other termi- 
nated within about 18 inches of the corner of the tower, and 
at that termination the fracture of the edifice commenced. 
That the lightning struck the top of the conductor, and that a 
part of it flew off, to the leaden covering of the facia, there 
can be no doubt ; for the lead immediately opposite the con- 
ductor is fused; the end of the leaden covering, where it en- 
tered the substance of the wall, is not melted: these circum- 
stances are known from actual examination. Whoever has 
attentively pursued a course of experiments in electricity will 
not be astonished that it is not easy to account for all its phe- 
nomena. We are acquainted with its general laws; but we are 
often checked in our progress in pursuance of them by the 
most unexpected circumstances, and most unintelligible phc- 
nomena. Reaction is always equal to action; and until we 
can accurately ascertain the momentum of a volume of light- 
ning we cannot /ful/y account for some of its known effects. 
Yet we may be allowed to conjecture, and form hypotheses, 
if we ‘cannot arrive at the certainty of demonstration. We 
may presume from appearances, that the conductor of the Old 
South steeple was too small to carry off the volume of light- 
ning with which it was charged, that the bottom of the coi- 
ductor was blunt and rusty, and that part of the electric fluic 
reacted, flew back, and took the leaden covering of the facia 
at whose termination it exploded. We may suppose that a 
conductor may be charged to its maximum, or the greatest 
quantity it is capable of containing, and that if it has more 
forced into it, the surplus wiil fly off to the nearcst conducting 
substance ; or if it can find none, will, in union with the resi, 
destroy the conductor by the intensity of its heat. All, or 
either of these circumstances may be conceived as compctent 
to produce the injury received by the Old South stceple. 
When the bottom of the conductor and the ground in which it 
is bedded shall have been examined,a more accurate opinion 
may be formed than has yet been advanced on the subject. If 
the conductor of that church had been in proper order, and al! 
the leaden coverings of facia in contact with it, no damage 
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would have been sustained by the lightning which struck it ; 
and as it was, had the lead been continued to the corner of 
the tower, the electric fluid would have passed with consider- 
able ease from that foinz, and in all probability been dissipat- 
ed in the torrent of rain which it would have there found as a 
conductor. ‘The accident should serve as a caution to bring 
all metallic substances about a building as far as possible in- 
to actual contact, that they, being all united in one grand con- 
ductor, may serve to convey the electric fluid, wherever it 
may penetrate, in safety to the ground. 

The subject, although far from being exhausted, has been, 
I hope, a source of useful consideration. While so many ex- 
cellent treatises on electricity are extant it would be an un- 
necessary task to enter mto all the minutiz which branch from 
this interesting and mysterious science. 

The discoveries in electrical science, by Franklin, will al- 
ways be ranked among the most important that have 
been effected by human genius. No phenomenon in na- 
ture is so much calculated, as lightning to inspire mankind 

th astonishment and terror. The tremendous roar which 
it reverberates through the heavens, the vivid blaze with 
which it illumines the sky, and the destruction and devasta- 
tion it produces on the earth, all conspire to impress a sub- 
lime fear upon the mind. Hence it was early seized by the 
priest and the poet asa powerful instrument to operate on 
human credulity, and to dignify the system of Pagan mythol- 
ogy. Superstition and genius united in placing a proud mon- 
arch on the throne of Olympus, clothed him with lightning, 
and armed him with the thunderbolt, as the emblems of his 
power. But here let the Christian philosopher exult in his 
strength. The heathen-Jove is no more adored. The true 
Author of Nature is known ; and he has graciously permitted 
one of his created beings to disarm the clouds of their fiery 
terrors. This favored mortal was Franklin, who, as a minister 
of divine beneficence, taught us the art of controling the elec- 
tric fluid, and of converting that tremendous agent into a 
source Of philosophical examination and rational amusement. 
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ON ENTHUSIASM OF CHARACTER. 


THE man of education is known, for the most part, by the 
precision of his language ; but words are so imperiect as 
signs of our ideas, that not even the scholar can, at all times, 
avoid confusion. Few substantives are more perverted than 
than the word Enthusiasm ; it is continually confounded with 
bigotry and superstition. Why it should be so is beyond my 
ability to explain, as the bad sense, attached to many other 
words, could not of old time have been intended: for this. 
Enthusiasm, quasi numinis afflatus, is ever a generous flame 
attendant on genius and the companion of good sense; _bigot- 
ry, on the contrary, is the mark of ignorant and uncultivated 
minds. The former exalts the soul to deeds of enterprize 
and virtue ; the latter confines it to the narrow circle of 
time-serving expedients. Enthusiasm is of too noble an ori- 
gin to receive-the abuse it has found among men. The trad- 
ing politician and the brawling methodist have no claims to 
it. One may be a fool and the other a fanatic, but neither 
can be called an enthusiast. Bigotry hung witches at Salem, 
but it was not bigotry that demonstrated this manner of kill- 
ing to be murder. Paul, of all the apostles, was, we know, 
the most learned ; yet even Paul we behold at one time actu- 
ated by a wretched and unbounded zeal, persecuting and de- 
stroying the people of God, and doing, as he thought, impor- 
tant service to the Most High; again we see him humbled 
to the dust for his folly and afterwards rising with renewed 
courage, with regenerated zeal, and with real and holy en- 
thusiasm, to scatter far and wide the blessings of the gospel. 
Bigotry is always inconsistent ; enthusiasm is uniform. For 
want of the latter ingredient how often are the best talents 
dormant to their owner and profitless to mankind; Mr. ; 
one of my acquaintances, affords an eminent illustration. No 
pains have been spared in his education. While at College 
he bid fair to outstrip all his competitors. Logical acumen 
and peryading research distinguished all his bookish toils: 
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and, though destitute of the sprightliness of genius, his scho- 
lastic reputation daily gained a weight that provoked the en- 
vy of all his contemporary fellow students. Since then he 
has visited Europe, seen much, understood more, but trea- 
sured up little to facilitate his progress through the world. 
His information and powers of intellect are great, greater 
than ever, but unfortunately he lacks enthusiasm to put them 
in motion ; and, wanting this, his future passage along the 
path of fame will be slow and perhaps ere long will cease 
altogether. College emulation once operated as a substitute 
and a sufficient incentive, but Mr. has since found to 
his sorrow, that school competition cannot last forever, and 
that those qualities, which are calculated to shine with much 
lustre in the world at large, must be permanent residents of 
ihe bosom ! The most perspicuous intellect is often debarred 
by a coldness and consequently an inertness of disposition. 
There are many men of most excellent judgement and useful- 
ness to society, whom, at the same time, we should abhor at 
our table or as companions of a convivial club. Conversa- 
tion, in order to be charming, must be enriched by fancy ; 
but fancy is not always found in the society of rigid discretion 
of mind. Why are men of genius so generally welcome ?— 
Because they are enthusiasts. It isevenso. The subjects 
of their contemplation afford a beauty—a ro xwAev, as one 
might say, of which others never dream ; hence their ideas 
are dressed up with splendor and it is their splendor that de- 
lights us. For precisely the same reason the lover and the 
poet are interesting. ‘The former, if not a fool, excites our 
sympathy, and it is the lot of the latter, as Paine, the Ameri- 
can bard, has affectingly sung— 
“ To live on friendship while he starves on fame.” 
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LETTERS ON MYTHOLOGY. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF C. A. DEMOUSTIER, 


ne 


LETTER XXVI. 


You know, Emilia, or one day you will know, that what 
desolates one woman, frequently consoles another. Thedeath 
of Adonis threw Cypris into despair, and gave joy to Proser- 
pine. This Queen who was terribly tired of her kingdom, 
was enchanted to receive there the faverite of Venus; she 
was still more enchanted with the certainty that the goddess 
could not pursue her lover into Elysium. Venus, who yet 
wept for her Adonis, apprized of Proserpine’s project, fell 
into the most desperate sadness; but vexation soon succeed- 
ed to sorrow, and rage to vexation. Her sobs ceased. her 
tears dried uponher burning cheeks. The daughter of Ocean 
flew to Olympus, traversed the crowd of gods, threw herself 
at the feet of Jupiter, pressed them with her trembling hands, 
and dissimulating no more, exclaimed :— 

“ Yes, my father, I loved Adonis ; I loved him. I have lost 
the youth, the charms, the tenderness of my lover: his soul 
yet remained faithful to me, and Proserpine would ravish that 
from me. Oh, Jupiter! avenge me! restore to me my Ado- 
nis! Let him live, that Proserpine may not triumph over thy 
daughter, and her immortality be no longer a burthen.” 

Jupiter was melted, but ventured not to decide so delicate 
a cause; he referred itto Themis. That immortal virgin, 
daughter of Heaven and of Youth, and sister of the amiable 
Astrea, wore a fillet over her eyes; with one hand she helda 
sword, in the other a balance and the mirror of youth. 

After having heard Venus and Proserpine, Themis decid- 
ed upon a middle course, and decreed that Adonis should pass 
six months of each year upon the earth, and six in Elysium. 
This expedient put the rivals in something like amity; but it 
was still a question which should first enjoy the presence of 
her lover. As Proserpine was already in possession, she ob- 
tained a grant for the first half year—Wohat an eternity for 
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Venus! But oh! my Emilia, can you believe it? Mars con- 
tinued to sweeten the bitterness of that wearisome period. 

After a faint resistance, she suffered him to converse with 
her alone ; she allowed him to sympathize in her grief, to min- 
gle his tears with hers: in fine, she permitted him to console 
her. When the six months were over, when Adonis, yet ten- 
der and faithful, returned from the gloomy shores of Acheron, 
he found, alas! that the absent have always faults. 

The sad Adonis for a long time deplored this strange per- 
fidy. He groaned through the weight, and complained aloud 
to Aurora. Aurora, touched with his sorrow, repeated it to 
Apollo. That god learned, with secret vexation, the loves 
and the infidelities of Venus. He remembered former times, 
and those tender recollections gave birth to jealousy. Con- 
cealed behind a cloud, he deceived the vigilance of Gallus, 
who watched over their privacy, and he espied the lovers. 
The radiant god reported it to Vulcan, who, during their vo- 
luptuous sleep, enveloped Mars and Venus in a net of nearly 
impalpable fineness. All Olympus was assembled to behold 
their waking and their confusion. 

Mars, in a rage, transformed Gallus into a lock, to punish 
his negligence. It would seem that under that new form 
Gallus became vigilant, for every day with the same accura- 
cy; be announces to lovers the uprise of Phoebus; and Mars, 
while listening, quits the arms of Beauty. 

Vulcan having raised the net at the prayer of the gods, 
Mars saved himself in the mountains of Thrace, where he has 
since been adored, and Venus in the isle of Cyprus. There 
she was surprised by a new prodigy: every day her girdle 
became straiter, till at length this divine zone refused to encir- 
cle her waist. In truth, she was obliged to discard it, until 
Cupid was born. How much good, how much evil shall I not 
say to you of this god !—but I impose silence on myself at 
present. If your heart deigned to listen to me, I would speak 
to you of love; but what can I teach you? It is only in your 
train that I have known Love. You know him already better 


than I do, and upon one subject the scholar is qualified to be- 
come she teacher.—Adieu, 
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LETTER XXVII. 

Ir you should be told, my Emilia, that there exists a blind 
boy, armed with poisoned arrows, who by a cruel instinct dis- 
covers his victims, and strikes direct at their heart ; that this 
blind youth wears a bandage over his eyes which possesses 
the strange power of multiplying itself ad infinitum, and im- 
mediately covers the sight of every one his darts have wound- 
ed, you would doubtless treat this recital as a fable or a false- 
hood; but if we should add that the blind boy is of your ac- 
quaintance, that you frequently lend him your eyes, and that 
in return he lends you his bandage, your incredulity would 
give place to surprise. Nay, more, if you should be assured, 
that from the age of fifteen, you have led the blind archer by 
the hand, and have yourself directed the most burning of his 
arrows, then perhaps, with a tender smile you would recall 
the friend of Emilia, and would say, “ this blind boy is Love !” 

Venushad but just given birth to Cupid, when Jupiter, read- 
ing in his secret and perfidious face all the sorrows he should 
one day cause, proscribed him even in his cradle. ‘To remove 
him from the anger of Jupiter, Venus took her son in her 
arms, and still languishing, went with her lovely burthen to 
the forests of the isle of Cyprus. There she soon forgot the 
brilliant pleasures of the heavenly court, and gave herself up 
wholly to the delights of maternal affection. 

Yet with all this tenderness for her son, Venus was not his 
only nurse. If Love had sucked only the milk of Beauty, his 
character had but received a tincture of coquetry; butno 
sooner was he able to totter, than he crept among the woods, 
sucked the milk of savage animals, and with their substance 
imbibed their ferocity. 

Forming a bow of ash-wood, and arrows of cypress, he es- 
sayed them against the beasts who had nourished him. As- 
sured of his dexterity, he exercised them upon men; and 
Venus herself was not spared. ‘The darts which struck hap- 
py lovers were tipped with gold; those which were to carry 
coldness or ingratitude to the bottoin of the heart, were point- 
ed with lead; but the greater number, dipped in subtle poi- 
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son, struck, and continue to strike, unfortunate lovers. Their 


wound is often inevitable: nevertheless, Love conceals his 


arrows with so much address, Nature andthe Arts are so 
faithful to his interests, that Suspicion herself is constantly tak- 
en by surprise. Those fatal arrows find us every where ! 
in the world, in solitude, in the flowers of a nosegay, in the 
folds of a gauze, in the reflections of a glass, in romances, in 
letters, even in friendship-—in my friendship perhaps. Al- 
though these darts penetrate the very soul, it is nearly always 
by the eyes that they enter. Assuredly there must exist some 
delicate fibre which serves asa conductor of the electric 
flame from the eyes to the heart : in this age of science, where 
the knowledge of our nervous system is pushed so far, I trust 
some skilful anatomist will discover that conducting fibre ; 
for the moment it can be proved that the power of Love holds 
by a single thread, that thread once cut, adieu to all the secrets 
of coquetry, sighs, tears, glances, smiles, treasons ; adieu, re- 
sentments, fears, suspicions, black children of jealousy ! A- 
dieu also to the softer sentiments of tender souls ! adiev, mur- 
muring sighs, downy kisses, tears and oaths! adieu to the 
happiness of lovers! Yet can the reposé of indifference com- 
pensate for the loss of pleasure? Ah, no! to love, to enjoy, 
to suffer, this is the lot of man. So now, let us abandon the 
project of our discovery. Could we shelter ourselves, my 
Emilia, from the arrows of Love, he would still subdue us by 
the charms of his persuasion. No god possesses, like him, 
the talent of insinuating himself into the heart, of embellish- 
ing virtue, or of smoothing scruples, and giving to human 
frailty the colors of virtue. We are told that his arguments 
are always unanswerable: I suspect, however, that upon the 
chapter of morals, he is not infallible, and that he reasons of 
chastity as a blind man does of colors. At all events, if his 
logic is not always good, it is amusing, since it is inspired by 
Folly, whom Jupiter assigned him for a conductress. That 
active goddess conducts him to assemblies, to spectacles, to 
balls, to social partics: he generally appears at these places 
in the masquerade of different dresses ; for when he assumes 
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not a strange costume the poor little urchin is reduced to the 
necessity of going naked. When we behold him thus, a de- 
lightful thought unites itself with the tender interest. his nu- 
dity inspires; we look at him, and recall the first days of this 
changing world, the beautiful golden age, when he appeared 
without shade, without artifice: in these happy days, the lips 
pronounced the blissful words, J dove, the instant the heart 
had uttered them; the blind boy studied not his timid dis- 
courses, like a certain sweet Emilia, who pretends to save her 
modesty by throwing over it the veil of amphibology, while at 
the same time her glances, her sighs, her languor, make the 
secrets of her heart but the secret of a play —Adieu. 








SINGULAR AND INTERESTING NARRATIVE. 


ee 


In the wars betwixt the Russians and the Turks there are 
many barbarities committed by the troops of both nations, and 
they frequently rather contrive which shall lay a plan for a 
murder with more ingenuity, than fight with the open bravery 
and generosity of European warfare. The following story, 
told and vouched as a truth by a respectable officer in the ser- 
vice of the court of Muscovy, is a most remarkable instance 
of this——The two armies, he said, were encamped at no great 
distance from each other on the banks of the Danube, and 
there was a deep morass between them, at the approaches to 
which each of the armies had piquets. Owing to the length 
of time the war had been carried on in the country, necessa- 
ries were becoming somewhat scarce; and the officers, in 
particular, having been deprived of many of those little luxu- 
ries which are considered of so much importance in a camp, 
were very liberal to any one who could provide for them. 

Amongst others, whom the love of moneasrmnpted to en- 
gage in this traffic, there was an old woman of a very singu- 
lar character and appearance. She was accustomed to bar- 
gain with the officers, to afford them every thing, at a very jn- 
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considerable price, on condition, that if they were killed be- 
fore that time, she should have their property. Many of them 
were extremely willing to make an agreement on these terms, 
as they had no prospect of fighting for a long while after the 
time she mentioned ; and they were accordingly supplied in 
every thing they wished. 

Every one, to the great surprise of their comrades, were 
killed almost at her day, and almost in such a manner as could 
excite no suspicion that she had the smallest connection with 
it; it was perhaps their turn to go out ona foraging party, 
and they were met by a detachment of the enemy on the same 
errand, or some dangerous post was given to their charge, on 
which they were attacked, and their whole party cut to pieces. 
The thing, however, happened so naturally, that others only 
cursed the luck of the old witch, and continued to make 
agreements with her; “among others,” said the officer, “ I 
was tempted, through curiosity, as much as other motives, to 
visit her, and bargained for something, on condition that she 
should have my gold watch and seals, should I be killed before 
the expiration of a fortnight. he time passed on till the last 
evening, and at that time it was not my turn to do any duty, 
till two days after. I was making merry upon the subject of 
Madame Grim’s disappointment, and took a walk out. to see 
the guard march off for a post on the outside of the camp, to 
which a great deal of importance had been always attached, 
as it was the only pass by which the Turks could surprise us. 
It was likewise the only thing of which I was afraid in my 
bargain ; for during the whole of the week, every detachment 
which had been sent to watch it, had been found in the morn- 
ing dead to a man, with their heads cut off; and although the 
numbers had been almost doubled every time, it had been of 
no avail ; none of them returned alive. I was quite secure, 
but felt a little of that horror which naturally seizes one on 
very narrowly escaping a terrible danger, especially as many 
of the officers, killed on this spot, had fallen just at the time 
the old hag had predicted. 
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The men were drawn up, and ready to march, and my 
comrades were telling me I was one of the luckiest fellows 
in the world; when a message was sent from head-quarters 
for the next officer in order to assume the command of the 
guard, as he, whose turn it was, had fallen sick. I was some- 
what disconcerted at this; but still, as it was not my turn, [ 
found all safe: and to my great satisfaction the guard at last 
marched off ; while I betook myself to my tent for the night. 
Imagine my consternation, however, when not many minutes 
after, orders were sent that I should mount and follow the de- 
tachment, as their officer had his arm broke by a fall from his 
horse. There was no alternative, so with as good a grace as 
might be, I took my place ; comforting myself that I had 
twice as many men as any of the others, and would at least 
stand against the Turks, though much superior in numbers, 
till I could send for assistance. The post was on the side of 
a deep morass, and only acceésible by two ways, one from the 
Turkish camp, and one backwards, by which we reached it. 
Nothing seemed to disturb us, and I had entirely forgotten my 
superstitions ; the night was very beautiful, and the dead still- 
ness of every thing around, interrupted only at slow intervals 
by the neighing of the horses, or the solitary voice of the cen- 
tinels, made the scene all solemn. We were in this situation 
for a considerable time, when, as if it had been thunder, the 
shouts of men, the clattering of horses, and the sound of arms 
were heard close upon our post; and, in a moment, several 
troops of Turkish hussars, half naked, and brandishing their 
cimetars in defence, were seen galloping down the descent of 
the opposite ground. The moon shone full upon them, and 
their savage appearance, together with their number, which 
was more than double ours, made us all tremble. It was im- 
possible to think of retreating; that would have ruined us, 
for we had a post of honor; and to meet such a host of sav- 
ages was certain death. They were on us in an instant, I 
had only time to draw up my men with their backs to the mo- 
rass. The Turks cut and slaughtered at a terrible rate ; and 
though my brave fellows behaved like heroes, they were hew- 
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ed to pieces in a twinkling ; I was left with only one or two, 
and was most dreadfully wounded; cut across my breast 
with a sabre, my head bleeding, ‘and almost blind with rage 
and blood, I was still eager for revenge, and would have had 
it—the leader of the murderers was just at the point of my 
sabre, and I going to stab him to the heart, when one of his 
attendants perceiving my design made a furious blow at me ; 
his cimetar, however, or something else, terrified the horse, 
which ran backwards, and sunk me into one of the deepest 
holes in the morass. He was inevitably gone, and I felt my- 
self suffocated. By some means, however, I caught hold of 
the grass on the banks, and hung there a few minutes till I 
recovered my senses. The Turks supposing I was dead, 
made no more enquiries after me, while I was obliged to wit- 
ness such a scene of horror as never human being saw. The 
field was strewed with men and horses, dead and dying, and 
the Turks were busy cutting off the heads of those they had 
killed. They went away at last, and I endeavored to extri- 
cate myself, in which, by my weakness, I was several times 
unsuccessful. I came out, however; but guess my horror 
when I was instantly seized by a gigantic Turk, whom I had 
not observed pillaging the dead bodies; he very coolly took 
out a knife to cut my head off. I besought him in the name of 
God to spare me, and told him I had friends who would give 
him a large reward if he did. He said he was not certain of 
that, but if he took my head to the camp, he would get thirty 
dollars for the delivery of it, and was proceeding to his pur- 
pose, notwithstanding my struggles, when I luckily perceived 
a dagger at his belt ; I drew it, and stabbed him as near the 
heart as I could think ; he instantly fell ; and thanking Heav- 
en for preserving me through so much, I took up the shaft of 
a lance, and supported myself on it tothe camp. The general 
had my story the next day, and came to inquire of me. I was 
so weak that I could hardly collect myself sufficiently to 
speak; something, however, came across me about the old 
woman, and I could only say that the guard should be doub- 
led, but a false number given out in the camp. This was done 
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accordingly, and the Turks found themselves fairly out-num- 
bered. I then told my suspicions; and when the old hag 
was seized, and brought a little to it by the fear of being giv- 
en to the soldiers for a mark to be shot at, she confessed she 
had always made it her practice to inform the Turks of the 
number of men to be set on our out-posts.—She had fre- 
quently done us the like good offices. With respect to her 
contrivances she confessed a great deal, and that when she 
witnessed a combat between two, one of which was a friend, 
she contrived to irritate the other’s horse somehow in such a 
smanner that it threw him. The soldiers insisted she should 
be burnt aliye, but the commander contented himself with 
nailing her ears to a post for a day, and giving her the knout. 
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THE MORAL CENSOR....No. XIV. 


Mr. Censor, 
A part of my pilgrimage through life has been passed in 
foreign countries, and among men of various complexions, 
habits and manners. Different as the inhabitants of different 
nations are from each other in their customs, laws, and relig- 
ion, there are a few principles and feelings common to them 
all, and the ¢raveddcr will find himself at Aome, in some of the 
seniiments and sympathies which warm the hearts and govern 
the actions of mankind, wherever he may be carried by his 
fate or his inclination. Love, perhaps, may be cited as the 
most universal of passions, and the most generally alike in its 
effects throughout all societies of men, and under all climes 
of heaven. It produces its peculiar pleasures, pains, and fool- 
eries, wherever the sexes are to be found; and is not extin- 
guished in the human breast, even in a state of celibacy or 
solitude. I firmly believe there would be no such a being on 
earth as a bachelor, if love always had fair flay in the exer- 
cise of its powers; but itis eften counteracted by other pas- 
VOL. III. 12 
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sions, and though not entirely subdued, is deprived of its- 
proper influence over the heart. 

I propose, sir, to occupy a few of your succeeding numbers 
with some “ Sketches of life and manners in Bengal.” The: 
following letter appeared in a Calcutta paper, which I for: 
some years edited, and will serve: to convince your readers, 
that the force of love, and the penalties of coquetry, are the 
same in India as in Boston. A few preliminary observations: 
may be necessary to explain some parts of the penitent India- 
na’s epistie: 

The female children of Europeans, born of native womeny 
are in general, taken from their mothers in'infancy, and plac-- 
ed in boarding schools, in which they receive an English and 
a Christian education. Lest their minds should be corrupted, 
or their manners injured by the example of their Indian cone 
nections, they are kept from communication with them with 
all possible care. The father lodges a considerable sum of 
money in the hands ofan agent, for the girl’s support, and as 
adowry, when she shall marry ; and here, his care of her 
commonly ends. In order to give these young ladies an op- 
portunity to be seen, and to get husbands, balls are given eve- 
ry week by the mistresses of the seminarics, to which the’ 
most respectable young gentlemen of Calcutta are admitted ; 
and marriages frequently take place in consequence. The 
utmost decorum is observed at these balls; and should any 
visitor violate the laws of decency and politeness, he would 
not only be excluded from them in future, but subject him- 
self to legal chastisement.—I shall not detain you longer from 
Indiana’s narrative ; but throw any further explanations that 


may seem necessary into marginal notes. L. 


“ By slow degrees to ripen’d sense we rise ; 
“ At length Experience makes us grave and wise.” 
Mr: Epiror, : 
Tuer motive which induces me to address you in this pub-- 
lic manner, will, I hope, entitle me to the indulgence of criti- 
tism, and ensure a fayorable reception to my humble labors 
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an the cause of my too self-deceiving sex. Without farther 
_preface, I am, sir, an old maid, at your service ; and how I came 
to be so, I shall inform you for the benefit of all young ladies, 
who are not ambitious of the honor of leading apes in another 
world. 

‘I,.no doubt, had a mother, when ‘I was born ; but who she 
was, I never could learn. ‘The first dawn of sense, discover- 
ed me to myself, at the seminary of the worthy Mrs. Mirp- 
‘May. When I had reached my eleventh year, I was as ac- 
complished as most girls are at that-period ; and being told 
that I was extremely pretty—that I was worth 15,000 rupees, 
and “all that,”.I began to hold up my head and look about me 
for a sweet heart. “ Ali conquering filteen” at length arriy- 
ed. Rich and handsome, | was flattered and carressed. The 
first rate beaux contended for the honor of my hand, and the 
first rate belles beheld my-conquests with a degree of envy 
that completed my triumphs. 

At our school, we were indulged with public dances once a 
week. On these occasions a number of genticmen always at- 
tended; and, as In every society, the individuals who com- 
pose it are unavoidably divided into classes, so, in our dancing 
parties, the different ranks of our beaux, were adjusted with 
accuracy and “ respected accordingly.”” One class, consisted 
of reputable young men, by some cailed shippies, by others, 
birds of passage.* My tender heart soon acknowledged the 
mastery of an officer in the Bombay marine. He was, certain- 
ly, a fine young man, healthy, open-hearted and full of life 
and spirits. I made him watch strings, netted him purses, 
drew, pictures for watch-papers, gave him a lock of hair, and 
performed all the little fooleries which girls in their first love 
think necessary to prove the strength and sincerity of their 
attachment. In return, he presented me with some jewels 
and rings, and wrote verses on me, which I thought extreme- 
ly fine, and such as never were written before. In this,-I af- 


terwards found myself mistaken, for, a few years after, I dis- 
covered in an old magazine, the same complimental stanzas, 


* The officers of East India or other ships. 
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which my young sailor had treated me with as his own. But 
my naval Adonis at length was erdered to sea. Days of de- 
light were not made to last forever. We parted, after vow- 
ing and swearing eternal constancy, and—I never have heard 
of him since. 

Absence, and the lenient hand of time, in a few weeks, 
healed my wounded heart. Short-lived is a lover’s grief, 
when there are a thousand pleasant ways to kill it. A diligent 
clerk in one of the public offices, found means to convince 
me, that sailors are ever inconstant, and that the love of 
Jandsmen, like the earth on which they earn their bread, is 
substantial and durable. For the long space of six weeks did 
this passion last, and my guardians were upon the point of 
settling my person on my lover for life, and my property in 
the hands of trustees—when a gallant young Laul Coortie* 
stormed my heart, drove out its “ sober-suited” commander, 
and took absolute possession of the fortress, after an almost 
undisputed contest. Poor Foolscap, nearly deprived of his 
wits, would, in the first paroxysms of rage and disappointment, 
have put himself to death with a penknife, had one been at 
hand. But he was not destined to die sv romantically. By 
doubling his assiduity in attending to the business of his office, 
he gained the estecm of his superiors, who, in consequence, 
promoted him from one lucrative situation to another, until he 
acquired a handsome fortune. He returned at length to his 
native country ; and, I suppose, has long since forgotten the 
giddy flirt, who is left, a solitary being, to the just punishment 
of her own mortifying reflections. 

Augustus, for by that name I shall introduce my young he- 
ro, came to India, a cadet, in the year 1790. I do not exag- 
gerate when I say, that, so elegant was his person, so refined 
were his manners and so fascinating his accomplishments, it 
was impossible for any female heart to have remained unsub- 
dued by them. I thought, in them, to have found an ample 


* Laul Coortie—from the word %iul, red, and coortie, a corruption of 
goat—the military gentlemen are sometimes called red-coats by the ne~ 
tives, It is the cant boarding-school term for a soldier. 
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apology for my inconstancy ; and with him, cid I expect to 
pass all the days of my life, in a state of uninterrupted rapture. 
My whole heart was filled with love—no, not Jove, with ado- 
ration. I was now in my plenitude of charms, anc he was as 
much a Leander, asIa Hero. How often did he wish that 
I lived on the opposite side of the river, that he might prove 
the ardor of his affection by’ swimming across the rapid 
stream, while I shuddered at the desperate resolution with 
which I could, in idea, see him buffeting the surges of old 
Hoogly, and breasting the billows of a northewester ‘* I was 
to have been his constant companion ; to have sharedthe fa- 
tigues of his campaigns and the dangers of the field ; to have 
been his nurse when sick ; to have washed his wounds with 
my tears, and lulled his aching head to repose on my bosom, 
“ Like Aaron’s serpent, in the human breast, 
“ One master passion swallows all the rest.” 
So, in my doating bosom, one dear object engrossed all my 
thoughts, wishes, hopes, and joys. All, Mr. Editor, that you 
have read concerning love, in ancient or mederii times, is toa 
cold and vapid, to convey even a faint idea of the ardency ef 
my passion. I wrote poetry like a second Sappho. You 
shall see some of the cffusions of my imagination ; they will 
prove “ in words that burn,” that never before was « . aiden 
so much in love. And now, Mr. Editor, I wish 1 could lay 
down my pen, never more to resume it on this painful subject. 
You cannot suppose, that the public service was to be de- 
prived of a most promising young oflicer, merely to gratify 
the wishes of an infatuated girl; or that my guardians wouid 
have been so imprudent as to suffer me to accompany that 
officer, in his first.campaign, even in the capacity of a wife. 
We were both at that period of life, when the desires of the 
heart are most importunate, and when we all most require 
the grave lessons of experience to guide and control our con- 


* The tremendous gales, attended with thunder and rain, that accompa. 
ny the change of the monsoons, particularly in March, are called nortb- 
westerss The term, though not strictly correct, is used in Calcutta for 
either monsoon, or for any unusually violent tempest. 
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duct. We were obliged to submit. Augustus joined his 
regiment, and I remained at school, to comfort myself as well 
as I could, during his absence—We were now obliged to 
converse ata distance.” We blessed the inventor of letters ; 
and 1 am sure, that during the first year of our separation, a 
very great part of our pecuniary allowances, was expended 
to defray the expense of postage. 

But, as if fate had ordained that I should not only never be 


raarried, but furnish an example of the effects of giddiness 


and misplaced ambition to succeeding generations, after.a 
lapse of about eighteen months, I began to find the ardor of 
my passion gradually abating. Augustus complained, in vain, 
of my remissness in answering his letters, and at length, I 
confessed that my heart was no longer devoted to him, and 
though I was sensible of his uncommon merit, I must decline 
any further continuation of our correspondence, as I could 
never consent to give him my hand, without accompanying it 
with my undivided affection: The effects produced on that 
amiable youth were at first alarming. But, that “ few men 
die of love” is a truth confirmed by the experience of almost 
every day.—Augustus survived the:blow, and is now alive, an 
ornament to his profession and to human nature. But how 
this change in my heart was produced, is a secret which 1 will 
now for the first time explain. 

I was young, beautiful and admired—My fortune, which 
report, as usual, had magnified, formed a brilliant addition to 
my other attractions. Iwas the reputed mistress of a lack* 
of rupees, and consequently, an object of universal attention. 
Thus situated, l esteemed myself entitled to hold a distin- 
guished rank in society, and began to louk up to scenes of 
grandeur and consequence, in which nature and fortune had 
sormed and enabled me to shine. The dominion of love was 
succeeded by that cf ambition, and the idea of uniting myself 
with any other then a civilian,t was treated with contempt, 

* A lack is 100,000 rupees—say, 50,000 dollars. 


+ A civilian—The gentlemen of the company’s civil service compose 
the first rank in society. ‘Their pay and emoluments are immense. They 
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and as unworthy of a nobly aspiring and elevated mind. Fron 
this sudden and ill timed flight I may date the era of my 
downfall. My repeated acts of inconstancy, had become gen- 
erally known, and the last proof of my capriciousness, sealed 
my doom. Still, however, I was deceived by the continued 
attentions of gentlemen whose flatteries and fine speeches, I 
mistook for declarations of their real sentiments; and, I was 
more than once reduced to an aukward and mortifying di- 
lemma, by too readily construing a common compliment into 
a sincere and earnest avowal of love. My fortune was ho 
great object to such gentlemen as I would have gladly ac- 
cepted in marriage. They, at last, became tired of my per- 
son, and disgusted with my pride and coquetries. Those, 
who would have taken me, my tackas* being an important 
consideration, I would not condescend to notice. Mortified 
pride, is as great an enemy to beauty, as intemperance and 
late hours. I saw iny schoolmates, whom | had scorned and 
frequently insulted, in turn triumphing over me; aud young 
ladies, who were infants when I began my career, proved to 
me, by.their approach to womanhood, that I was not so young 
as I would willingly have esteemed myself. In tact, my ad- 
mirers dropped off one after the other, until the ball room, 
the scene of my former conquests, became the melancholy 
witness of my irretrievable disgrace. My ouly refuge was im 
solitude. I quitted the once cheerful abode of youth and love 
and joy, and retiring to an obscure, but comfortable villa, I 
bade adieu to vanity and pride; and determined to make: 
some compensation for the miseries with which I had afilict- 
ed many worthy hearts, by endeavoring to deter others of my 
sex from pursuing those fatal paths, in which I had walked, 
and which led to sorrow, and the wretchedness of painful re- 
collections ; to the forfeiture of all the sympathies of friend- 
ship, and of all the endearing connections, which make life 
desireable and a blessing. I shall die unpitied. My name: 
shall perish with me. Nothing shall remain but the story of 
my shame; and strangers shall be my heirs and inherit mg 


*'Tackas.—Cash, 
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fortune. Let the vain coquette read this and tremble. Per- 
haps, ’tis not too late to recede. Resolve instantly! Be sin- 
cere, and you will be happy! Be humble and you will be ex- 
alted. 

“ Learn to be wise from other’s harm, 


“ Aad you shall do full well,” 
INDIANA. 


—— 





_ 
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KATE KEARNEY OF THE LAKE OF KILARNEY. 


— 


Tue fatal beauty of the heroine of the Lake of Kilarney is 
celebrated in song, but there is not the slightest allusion to 
any of the strong features which marked the mind and mis- 
fortunes of this female, whose heart, though one in which all 
the tender susceptibilities were mature, even to luxuriance, 
was too much oppressed by feelings of another kind to cher- 
ish those of love. If her eye was exquisitely penetrating, the 
tear which early adversity filled it with, obtruded often 
enough to quench the flame of its glance ; and the spell that 
is said to have lurked in it, was more calculated to conjure up 
a spirit of compassion, than one of wild and ungovernable 
passions. 

The tale which we are about to relate, as it is only upon 
oral record, has a great deal of the fabulous in it, which can 
be accounted for by the romautic spirit of the people of Ire- 
land, and the ignorance of that part of them who lived in the 
interior of the country upwards of two centuries ago. It is, 
however, easy to collect from it, that Kate Kearney lost a 
father upon whom she doated, and that his loss was the occa- 
sion of her despondence and death. | 

Upon the borders of the most beautiful part of this exten- 
sive lake lived Kate Kearney, with her father: she had been 
educated under the immediate eye of her parent, a clergyman; 
and imbibed notions of virtue which were perhaps too much 
tinged with enthusiasm. “Her father was a widower some 
years, and had been in the habit of officiating as clergyman in 
his neighborhood ; he was of course an object almost of idol- 
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tatry amongst the hordes, whose minds he succeeded in reduc+ 
ing to a kind of civilization. He possessed a character of the 
most extraordinary humanity, and his mind was elevated by 
inspirations of a mild and comprehensive religion ; he look- 
ed as if his thoughts were in the grave, he spoke as if his 
thoughts were in the heavens! 

The relaxations, in which his daughter used to indulge, 
were chiefly music and fishing, and he was in the habit of vis- 
iting a small island distant from his habitation about a quar- 
terofa mile. One morning the young lady was alarmed at 
the delay of her father, who had repaired to the island in his 
boat at a very early hour ; and having waited a considerable 
while, in much agitation, she determined to go to the island 
herself and seck him. She immediately ordered her female 
attendant to prepare her skiff, and upon her arrival at the isl- 
and was horror-struck, upon seeing her father’s boat lying 
empty in the midst of it, about five hundred yards from the 
water. The island appeared as if the waves of an ocean had 
washed it, several of the trees were levelled to the ground, 
and every thing had the signs of an agitation which must have 
been caused by the joint powers of all the elements. 

The boat alone seemed to have been uninjured. An oar 
was at each side, a fishing net lay at the bottom of it, and an 
old manuscript, which her father was fond of perusing, lay 
upon one of the seats. In this indescribable state of distraction 
the afflicted girl ran through every part of the island, calling 
upon the name of her beloved father, but no answer was re» 
turned, and she was carried in a state of inscnsibility to her 
boat. These dreadful circumstances were soon diffused 
through the country. The poor object of commiseration re- 
fused for a long time to take any food, and such were the ef- 
fects which sorrow had upon her countenance, that she was 
called by all those who lived near her paternal dwelling, 
“the Queen of Grief.” Anelderly lady, who had been in the 
habits of intimacy with the family, took her into her house, 
and endeavored to comfort her. Her cfforts were not entire- 


ly thrown away—as a fresh wound shrinks back from the 
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hand that would apply a remedy, but by degrees submits te 
and even requires the means of cure, so a mind under the 
first impression of misfortune shuns and rejects all arguments 
of consolation, but at length, if applied with tenderness, calm- 
ly and willingly acquiesces in them. ' 

Her afflictions were by this time mellowed into a kind of 
constitutional melancholy, and she still retained the title to 
which the exquisiteness of her feelings had given her so in- 
disputable a claim. At the period of her father’s disappear- 
ance Kate Kearney was fifteen. There is no proof, or even 
report, that she was at that time distinguished for a levity 
which has been ascribed to her by the present panegyrist of 
her beauty, who has also ascribed cruelty and inconstancy to 
her. On the contrary, the circumstances which we have re- 
lated, stamp upon her a character which can never die ; filial 
tenderness is inconsistent with the disgusting levity of a flirt, 
and it is impossible that she who adored her kindred, could 
be cruel to her kind. 

Three years rolled on, and the fair mourner still had her 
misery imprinted on her soul. There appeared in the neigh- 
borhood an old woman, who was generally reputed to bea 
witch ; she had done many things of a wonderful description, 
and to this woman Kate Kearney, who believed that her fath- 
er was taken away by supernatural means, was resolved to 
apply. The story goes on thus :—Our heroine was told by 
the old oracle that her father was yet living, but that the di- 
vinity of the Lake, the hoary Killarn, had taken him to his 
dominions, in order to reward him for his virtues upon earth ; 
that he could again be beheld by his daughter if she visited 
the bottom of the Lake. She accordingly prepared hersclf, 
and after several masses plunged into the water. Ina short 
time she rose above the water, and told those who were wait- 
ing in silent expectation, that she had been with her father, 
from whom she determined to partno more. She immedi- 
ately disappeared and was never scen again. 

For a long time after this the part of the Lake, which the 
name of Kate Kearney has immortalized, was distinguished 
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by certain solemn ceremonials, which showed the admiration 
and the superstition of the clans which inhabited its banks. 
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FEMALE AUTHORS. 


"A matoves avriecverpet.—— Homer. 

Tue garden of Eden, blessed as it was by a profusion of 
fruits and a perennial spring, was found an insufficient abode 
of happiness until the last and loveliest workmanship of the 
Creator appeared. To the father of men, how solitary its 
shades, how tasteless its fruits, how deficient its furniture, un- 
til woman was sent first to complete his happiness and then 
to destroy! How happy would it have been for mankind if 
our adventurous mother had never meddled witk the tree of 
knowledge ! And how important it is that her sex should be 
warned by her example! 

I confess that a female author is a notion that never strikes 
my mind with pleasure. A throng of disagreeable ideas ever 
accompanies it. No beauty, no grace, no tenderness, no en- - 
chanting smiles, no suavity of demeanor, nothing amiable in 
the virgin, or endearing in the wife, is ever awakened in the 
mind by that name. I cannot say that, strictly speaking, it 
means morosity, sluttishness, ill-nature, and a total renuncia- 
tion of all the rules ef social intercourse established among 
the polite; but I must acknowledge that these things are as 
invariably called up in my mind by the mention of that word, 
as ifevery one of them were actually included in its etymol- 
ogy. 

Very severe censures have been uttered against our sex 
for their aversion to learned women. This aversion has com- 
monly been imputed to a little pitiful jealousy which we have 
towards any thing like intelligence in the other sex. But the 
censure has been severe and the imputation is false. Our 
aversion does not arise from jealousy, but from actual experi- 
ence of the insufficiency of learning to make women amiable, 
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and the incapability, which learned women have shown of con- 
ferring happiness. Who wishes to hear the jargon of philos- 
ophy at the fire side? She upon whom the gentle virtues sit 
casy and graceful will be loved and valued there. Nature has 
ordered it so and we cannot but obey. 

I know not what the devotees of female literature will say 
to me, when I assert, that I never knew a female author 
whose excellence was sufficient to atone for the violation of- 
fered to nature in stepping out of her original sphere. I con- 
fess I feel as though I were making a rash assertion when I 
remember the illustrious names they can number on their 
side; and if I were inclined to make exceptions there are, 
some that have powerful claims. But I cannot destroy my 
general proposition in favor of any one. Still it is a melan- 
choly sight where the philosopher is built upon the destruc- 
tion of the woman ;, we never see the superstructure without 
recollecting the ruin. | 

The employment of an author is by no means calculated. to 
exercise the good affections of the heart. It is an unpleasant, 
assertion, but Ict those who have made the experiment speak, 
and they will bear testimony to the fact. Every author is in 
some degree dogmatical. But who loves a dogmatical 
woman? An unsuccessful author is always supposed to have. 
been guilty of a breach of modesty in publishing his perform- 
ance; before trial no author can be confident that he shall be 
successful. What spirit then must that be which prompts a 
woman to obtrude herself on the public, when she knows, 
that she has not only the common prcjudices of mankind to 
encounter, but also many honest notions of propriety to over- 
come, and when success wiil not make her estimable as a 
woman, and by failure she will become something worse than 
ridiculous as a teacher ? 

But vivacity, that lovely ornament that sets off and makes 
efficacious the more sober virtues—good-nature, that perpet- 
uates the conquests of beauty—that facility of disposition that 
accommodates itself to the varying circumstances of life— 
and, above all, that conscious weakness that looks up to the 
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lover and husband for instruction as well as protection—what 
are to become of these ? Let the ladies inquire whether it be 
possible for the female philosopher to retain them; and 
whether any thing can supply their loss. 

The great business of every rational being is to make 
himself and his fellow creatures happy upon a consistent and 
lasting plan. His actions are important as they conduce to 
this end. They are not to be estimated by the vain splendor 
with which human caprice has clothed them ; but by the im- 
mutable laws of the Great Author of nature. Now by per- 
forming the domestic duties women confer the most happi- 
ness. Can they then safely neglect them? Can they find a 
substitute? And is it degrading to submit to them, when in 
this department they may, by the rule just given, be of more 
importance than heroes or statesmen, philosophers or poets, 
who have acquired splendor, but, perhaps, never gave happi- 
ness. 

She, who calls this drudgery, understands not her business 
and has miscalculated her importance. A contemptuous 
name alters not the value of the thing. 

I will only add, that I can endure any thing better than @ 
philosopher in petticoats. Whether my aversion be cynical 
or just it is what nature gave and what I cannot alter. Like 
Hercules I might submit to be beaten by a woman ; the well- 
known indignity of Socrates I could patiently bear; the vir- 
tues of the sex I value; their beauty I admire ; their frailties 
Ican forgive. But I cannot submit to be taught by them. 
Everlasting ignorance is better than this. 

PAUCILOQUENS. 
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THE FREEBOOTER. 


A Clever Fellow. 
Tue word clever is an adjunct, in which all the learned 
languages are deficient. There isno expression in any of 
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them, which conveys the comprehensiye idea of this epithet. 
May we not hence conclude, that the character here intended, 
as well as the exfressioi, is peculiar to modern times and to 
governments not very despotic? It is, indeed, only in a land 
of liberty, that a man can be completely clever. | 


Oriental Maxims. 

KnNowLepbGE produceth humility ; from humility proceed- 
eth worthiness ; from worthiness, riches are acquired ; from 
riches, religion, and thence happiness. 

Men of good or evil birth may be possessed of good quali- 
ties; but falling into bad company, they become vicious. 
Rivers flow with sweet waters; but, having joined the ocean, 
they become undrinkable. 

These six—the pecvish, the niggard, the dissatisfied, the 
passionate, the suspicious, and those, who live upon others’ 
means, are forever unhappy. . 

There is one friend, even religion, who attendeth even in 
feath ; whilst all things else go to decay with the body. — 

Epfigram. 
Dr» ladies, now, (as we are told 
Our great-grandmother did of old) 
Wak’d to. a sense of blasted fame, 
The fig-tree spoil, to hide their shame, 
So numerous are those modern Eves, 
A forest scarce would find them leaves. 
Epitaph. 
Her simple, inoffensive life was spent 
In innocence ; rewarded by content: 
Teli me, ye rich and great, can. ye aspire 
To any thing or happier, or higher ? 
Conjugal Wit. 
A Laby wrote this letter to her husband—* I write to you, 
because I have nothing to do;, I end my letter, because [ 
have nothing to say.” 
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Epigram from Boileau. 
My rival foes long vainly tried 
‘To make the world my name deride : 
Cotin accomplish’d the design— 
He call’d his wretched verses mine. 
Sonnet from the Spanish of Bartolome Leonardo. 
Fasius, to think that God hath in the lines 
Of the right hand disclos’d the things to come, 
And in the wrinkles of the skin portray’d, 
As in a map, the way of human life,— 
This is to follow with the multitude, 
Error or ignorance, their common guide ; 
Yet surely I allow that God has plac’d 
Our fate in our own hands, evil or good, 
Even as we make it: Tell me, Fabius, 
Art not a king thyself ?—when envying not 
The lot of kings, no idle wish disturbs 
Thy quiet life ; when, a self-govern’d man, 
No laws exist to thee ; and when no change 
With which the will of Heaven may visit thee, 
Can break the even calmness of thy soul ? 
From the Spanish of Lupercio. 
ConTENT with what I am, the sounding names 
Of glory tempt not me ; nor is there ought 
In glittering grandeur that provokes one wish 
Beyond my peaceful state. What though I boast 
No trapping that the multitude adores 
In common with the great; enough for me 
That naked, like the mighty of the earth, 
{ came into the world, and that, like them, 
{ must descend into the grave, the house 
For all appointed ; for the space between, 
What more of happiness have I to seek 
Than that dear woman’s love, whose truth I know, 
And whose fond heart is satisfied with me ? 
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Conjugal Affection. 

A Frencu gentleman, being married a second time, was 
often lamenting his first wife, before his second, who one day 
said to him, “ Monsieur, je vous assuré qu’il n’y a personne 
qui la regrette filus gue moi.” I assure you, sir, no one re- 
grets her more than I. 

A pretty Metafihor. 

A younc lady marrying a man-she loved, and leaving ma- 
ny friends in town to retire with him into the country, an ac- 
quaintance said prettily, “She has turned one and twenty 
shillings into a guinea.” 


Sams 






‘Royal Favor. 
A tow Frenchman bragged that the king had spoken to 

him. Being asked what his majesty had said, he replied, 

* He bade me stand out of the way.” 

The Standard of Beauty. 

Asx not of me the essential form, 
That high-priz’d Beauty bears ; 

Ah! who shall paint the magic charm 
That every breast ensnares ? 





Search for the answer in your heart, 

For there the secret’s found— 
*Tis your own taste that points the dart, 
And bids a beauty wound. 
A French Bull. 

A marniep French lady, who had an intrigue, insisted on 
having her lover’s portrait. He remonstrated on her absurd- 
ity, and said it would be proclaiming their amour. “ Oh,” 
said she, “ but to prevent a discovery, it shall not be drawa 
like you.” — 

Physiognomy. 

LAVATER, in his Physiognomy, says that Lord Anson, from 

his countenance, must have been a very wise man. ‘The cari 
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of Orford says, “ He was one of the most stupid men I ever 
knew.” | oe 
Literary Fecundity. 
Fatuer Macedo, a Portuguese Jesuit, in one of his later 
works boasts of having delivered in public 
53 Panegyrics, 
60 Latin essays, and 
32 Funeral eulogiums ; 
and that he had composed 
48 Epic poems, 
123 Elegies, 
115 Epitaphs, 
212 Dedications, 
700 Familiar letters, 
2600 Heroic poems, 
110 Odes, 
3000 Epigrams, 
4 Latin plays, and delivered more than 
150,000 Verses extempore ! 

One may judge of his taste by his “ Origin of the Inquisi- 
tion.” That humane and divine tribunal he discovers to have 
been in the terrestrial paradise. He pretends to prove, that 
God was the first who began the functions of an inquisitor, 


and that he exercised his power over Cain, and the workmen 
of Babel. 








THE MIRROR OF FASHION. 


IN A SERIES OF LETTERS FROM A GENTLEMAN OF RANK 
AND TASTE, TO A LADY OF QUALITY. 


a 


LETTER VIII. 


As certain magicians, in days of fairyism, led the fair, 
whose hearts they thought by vanity to beguile, through 
warehouses filled with the gorgeous manufactures of mage 
nificence, I have conducted your Ladyship from loom to 


loom, devised by the skilful artificer for the adornment of the 
VOL. III. 14 
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rich. But, as I am no necromancer, to cast a gleam over 
your sight, and steal your heart by the delusion of your eyes; 
nor you a prey to be caught by the cards of vanity, let them 
be never so curiously woven in its glittering snare; after 
shewing you a few more stuffs for baronial pomp, I shall next 
conduct your Ladyship into the well-stored rooms of yeomen 
industry ; or, what might, perhaps, disgust a less inquisitive 
researcher into the progress of the arts,.to the groaning chests 
of laborious poverty. 

Gazatum, a fine species of woven silk, of the same fabric 
as the modern gauze, received its name from the famed city 
of Palestine, Gaza, whence the yet more renowned Samson 
bore away the ponderous gates. I will not affirm that the 
garments which that hero stripped off the young bravoes of 
that country were of the same light texture, but certainly the 
faith of the fair Philistine to whom he paid his vows, was of as 
flimsy a nature; and henceforward I hepe that no man will 
trust'to his strengh, when beauty decks her wiles in the se- 
ductive guise of Gaza! The largest fly is caught in the 
slightest web. 

Lake was the appellation of a fine kind of linen worn by 
princes and ladies, but denied to persons of lower degrees; 
and to the clergy as an indulgence too soft for the austerity of 
their profession. It was almost the same as the lawn and 
cambric of our days. 

Bambaz, or Bambie, being nothing else than the fine stuff 
which you ladies now wear under the name of bombazeen, I 
need not describe it further. Besides this funeral garment, 
aur ancestors had other manufactures for mourning weeds, 
called Moretus and Burneta: The first was a fine cloth of 
the most sable hue and appearance, being of the deadest 
black. The last, which the French call drunette, was a stuff 
of the most delicate texture ; and so soft and lustrous). (al- 
though its color was either black, grey, er brown) that Chau- 
cer celebrates it as the “ bright brunette.” 

Boguerannus, called in France bougran, and with us buck- 
ram, was, wonderful to relate, once a fine thin cloth, so high- 
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ly esteemed in the thirteenth century that it ranked with the 
richest silks. See how the transitory tenure of sublunary 
grandeur is even felt by inanimate nature ! Who would have 
guessed that the descendant of the gorgeous buckram which 
decorated the martial breasts of the knights of the conquer- 
er’s court, and heaved on the snowy bosoms of their ladies, 
should, in these our degenerate days, be debased to do the of- 
fice of lining the skirts of coats, to stiffen out some country 
bumpkin’s crayat, and to lie neglected and despised on the 
board of a dirty village tailor ! An ancient author tells of 
certain ladies habited in vests of buckram, found beneath their 
girdles, abounding with folds, and sewed together with sump- 
tuous workmanship; to which he afterwards adds, “they 
wore tunics made in a wonderful manner with buckram.”’ 

We have now seen the various costly fabrics of which was 
formed the garments of the Baron and his dame. Your La- 
dyship must condescend to behold with me the humbler man- 
ufactures which composed the covering of the citizen and the 
sert. 

Camlet, or camelot, and which the French call camelin, of 
old times was made of camel’s hair, and from that circum- 
stance derived its name. It was originally manufactured in 
Asia, and first brought by pilgrims into Europe. An imita- 
tion was attempted in the thirteenth century by certain wea- 
vers in France, who substituted goats hair for that of the cam- 
el. Joinville tells us of the cameline de Caméray, and the 
cameline d’ Amiens, two different manufactures of this useful 
stuff. 

Marbre was a species of cloth consisting of various colored 
worsted, interwoven with such art as to make it resemble a 
veined marble; from which likeness it took its name. It was 
chiefly worn by pages, and by the gaiety of its hues had a ve- 
ry lively effect. 

Checkeratus, or, as we find it in Chaucer, chekelaton, was 
a stuff in chequer-work, not much unlike the plaid of Scot- 
land. The lowest species of it is now imitated in the check- 
ed shirts of our sailors; and, about fifty years ago, was seen 
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in the aprons of our household damsels. Since those good 
days your beds are made in cambric petticoats, and your 
floors scoured by maids in velvet spensers ! 

Fustanum, or tustian, was, what it is at this period, a strong 
cloth made of cotton; and priests, as well as the lower ranks, 
wore it in vests, tunics, and surtouts. 

Russetum, or what country dames would call good honest 
russet, is spoken of by the oldest Anglo-Norman writers. It 
was despised by the wealthy anc luxurious ; but the princess, 
in all her glory, was noi fairer than the village damsel in rus- 
set gown, and round-cared coif! Its fabric was coarse, but 
warm, and not too stubborn to deny play to the easy shape of 
simple nature. Seme orders of the clergy shared its use with 
the lower ranks of the Jaity ; and to render it more conforma- 
ble to the unornamented usage of monastic life, its color was 
generally of that sad dusty grey which has now amongst us 
the appropriate name of russet. 

Tiretanus, or Tyretoine, asthe French express it, was a 
sort of woollen cloth, originally manufactured on the conti- 
nent. It was of various degrees of fineness and value, and 
according to the coarseness or delicacy of its texture was pur- 
chased by the lord or the laborer. Its name is doubtless de- 
rived from its color being usually scarlet, which was considers 
ed the hue of the far-famed Tyrian die ; and Du Cange de-_ 
scribes the finest stuffs of Tyretaine to be still more like the 
splendid manufacture of Tyre, saying that the scarlet wool- 
Jen was often biended with superb interlacings of gold, and 
embroidery of flowers, with men and beasts in curious needle- 
work. 

Frisius, or frieze, was a cloth.of very inferior quality, but 
well calculated for warmth and comfort ; and, accordingly we 
find it the universal habit amongst pilgrims, mechanics, hus- 
bandmen, and day-laborers of every description. It may be 
considered as the very reverse of all that is costly ; and on 
this idea, the gallant Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, whea 
devoted by his own merits and the power of love to be the 
husband of Mary, the widow of the King of France, and th¢ 
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sister of Henry VIII. of England, addressed to himself and 
his royal consort, these lines :— 

«“ Cloth of frise, be not too bold, 

That thou art match’d with cloth of gold ; 

Cloth of gold, do not despise, 

That thou art match’d with cloth of frise!” 


Thus sung Brandon to his queen! And thus would Urania be 
addressed by as fond a lover, as faithful a husband, if she 
would deign to award that last precious title to her persever- 
ing correspondent !—Till she smiles the gracious yes, scroll 
after scroll on the fashions of our Henrys, Marys, and Eliza- 
beths, shall salute, or persecute her eyes, from her ever de- 
voted PaRIs. 








SELECT SENTENCES. 


i 


Tue mind is naturally active, and will employ itself ill, if 
you do not employ it well. Magicians tell us, that when they 
raise the Devil, they must find him work—and that he will as 
readily build a church, as pull one down. 

Gon is he, from whom to depart is to die, to whom to re- 
pair is to revive, and in whom to dwell is life forever. Be not 
then of the number of those, that begin not to live till they be 
ready to die, and then, after a foe’s desert, come to crave of 
Gop a friend’s entertainment. 

Tue man who is not intelligible is not intelligent. You may 
depend upon this, as upon a rule which will never deceive 
you. 

Ir may be said as truly of a knave as of an honest man, 
that his word is as good as his oath. 

THE eighteenth’ century hath been an age of public chari- 


ties: but one charity is still wanting ; and that is, an Hospita/ 
Jor Scholars. 


Great abilities and a fawning temper scldom mect to- 
gether; and they who deserve favors are not made to bee 
favors. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE APPROACH OF WINTER. 
AN OBVIOUS THOUGHT. 
BEHOLD, he comes in every noisy blast 
Bleak from the regions of eternal frost, 
From climes severe, and on a shivering world 
The keen destroyer lays his icy hand. 


As round from field to field, from hill to vale, 
The roving eye of Contemplation strays, 
It sees the growing desolation spread 
And marks its gradual progress; marks the steps, 
Which by degrees lead on the frozen year. 
At first the north sends forth a chilly breeze ; 
The peasant lights his fire, and in his hearth 
The cricket sings bis winter-warning song. 
Cold fall the dews of night; and in the morn 
Wide o’er the meadow lies a spangled fleece 
Of silver hoar-frost glittering to the sun ; 
The forest feels its power ; and for a while 
Blooms in deep crimson at the coming cold 
And blushes even in death. But like the man, 
Whom some delusive fever leads along 
Through days of pain and nights devoid of rest, 
With hopes of health ; painting a transient bloom, 
(An omen sure of his approaching fate) 
So all this flush so pleasing to the eye, 
Bespeaks their verdure fled ; and only tells 
How soon their transient honors must be lost. 
The clouds of heaven, as round the air they float 
Present a ragged form; while on the gale 
Along the fields the yellow leaf is driven. 
The songsters cease ; the swallow to the bank, 
Where devious streams have carv’d him out a home, 
Retires ; and finds a torpid shelter there :— 
Thrice happy bird! whom, ’mid these freezing hours, 
\ long sweet slumber ever comes to bless ; 
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Not so the poor, they find a bed of straw, 

A wretched hovel, and a half-made fire ; 

They live to suffer and they wake to weep; 

Biess’d, could they gain oblivion such as thine, 

And sleep with thy repose. Thus fades the year, 
Till cold November blows his fiercer gales ; 

When harder frosts and louder tempests come ; 
Through the bare branches sighs the lingering wind ; 
A mournful dirge to Nature’s dead remains. 
Receding suns, as, round the southern skies, 
Through warmer signs, their winding way they take, 
Cast a long look and bid our clime farewell. 

Black o’er the heaven a dusky veil is spread ; 

The gathering clouds collect their threat’ning force, 
Then pouring out their manufactured stores, 

They scatter winter o’er the iron glebe ; 

And cold December kills a withering world. 


With such a gradual progress have I seen 
The cheek of health, the bloom of beauty fade ; 
In a gay hour, when Pleasure’s biissful spring 
Drest every prospect with supreme delight, 
Biush’d in ten thousand biossom’d hopes, and told 
O/ fields of bliss and rosy beds of joy; 
A paradise without a tempter near; 
All good expected and no evii fear’d ; 
In such an hour, so guardless and so fair, 
Into the heart, joy-ruin’d, bliss-beguil’d, 
Crept the cold frost of death ; and, working slow, 
Froze on ; till every beating vein was stiff, 
And death’s eternal winter blighted all ; 
The poor deluded dreamer saw too late 
(How many such too late their faults have seen) 
His Eden ruin’d and his hopes destroy’d, 
And sigh’d a vain repentance. Wept to find 
A Spring so short and Winter without end. 

ALPHESIBQ:US. 

November 15, 1818. 





































































.. Long shall their valor in battle that lighten’d 
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SELECTED POETRY. 





2. Per / 
{In June last, the editors of the Port Folio offered two premiums of One 
- Hundred Dollars each, to be adjudged to the authors of the two best na- 
val songs, which should be communicated to them before the first of 


, October. The first in order of the two successful compositions is the 


following Naval Ode, which besides its poetical merit, is accompanied 
in the Port Folio with original music, composed for the occasion. The 
other song, by the same author, though it did not obtain a prize, we 


think, promises to equal in popularity, the best of our national songs.] 
——. +e 


NAVAL SONG.—THE PILLAR OF GLORY. 
By Edwin C. Holland, of Charleston, S. C. 
1. 
Hart to the Heroes whose triumphs have brighten’d 
The darkness which shrouded America’s name ; 


_jLive in the brilliant escutcheons of fame : 
‘Dark where the torrents flow, 
And the rude tempests blow, 
The stormy clad Spirit of Albion raves ; 
Long shall she mourn the day, 
When, in the vengeful fray, 
Liberty walk’d like a God on the waves. 
2. 
The ocean, ye chiefs, (the region of glory, 
Where Fortune has destin’d Columbia to reign) 
Gleams with the halo and lustre of story, 
That curl round the wave as the scene of her fame : 
There, on its raging tide, 
Shall her proud Wavy ride, 
The bulwark of freedom, protected by Heav’n ; 
There shall her haughty foe, 
Bow to her prowess low, 
There shall renown to her heroes be giv’n. 
3. 
The Pillar of Glory, the sea that enlightens, 
Shall last till Eternity rocks on its base, 
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The splendor of Fame its waters that brightens, 
Shall light the footsteps of Time in his race : 
Wide o’er the stormy deep, 
Where the rude surges sweep, 
Its lustre shall circle the brows of the brave ; 
Honor shall give it light, 
Triumph shail keep it bright, 
Long as in battle we meet on the wave. 
4. 
Already the storm of contention has hurl’d 
From the grasp of Old England the Trident of War, 
The beams of our Szars have illumin’d the world, 
Unfurl’d our Standard beats proud in the air : 
Wild glares the Eagle’s eye, 
Swift as he cuts the sky, 
Marking the wake where our heroes advance ; 
Compass’d with rays of light, 
Hovers he o’er the fight; 
Albion is heartless—and stoops to his glance. 


NAVAL SONG.—RISE, COLUMBIA, BRAVE AND 
FREE. 
By Edwin C. Holland, of Charleston, 8, C. 
l. 
Wren Freedom first the triumph sung, 
That crush’d the pomp of Freedom’s foes, 
The harps of Heav’n responsive rung, 
As thus the choral numbers rose : 
Rise, Columbia! brave and free! 
Thy thunder, when in battle hurl’d, 
Shall rule the billows of the sea, 
And bid defiance to the world. 
2. 
Supremely blest by Fate’s decree, 
Thy hardy tars, in battle brave, 
Shall plume thy wings, and keep thee free, 
As is the motion of thy waye : 
Rise, Columbia! &c. 
VOL. IIT. 15 | 
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3. 


The stars that in thy banner shine, 


Shall rain destruction on thy foes, 


Yet light the brave of ev’ry clime, 


To kindred friendship and repose : 
Rise, Columbia! &c. 
4. 


The storms that on thy surges rock, 


Around thy flag shall idly sweep, 


Proof to the tempest’s fiercest shock, 


Its stripes shall awe the vassal deep : 
Rise, Columbia! &c. 
5. 


Encircled with a flood of light, 


Thy Eagle shall supremely rise, 


Lead thee to victory in fight, 


And bear thy glory to the skies : 
Rise, Columbia! &c. 


a 


THE SAILOR’S ADIEU. 
WHENCE comes this keen, this cutting smart ? 
Why doth the tear unbidden start ? 
Why beats my sad, my sinking heart 
Thus heavily ? 
Eliza, *tis because I part, 
My life ! from thee. 


Tost on the rude and foaming wave, 
O’er which the howling tempests rave, 
In distant climes I go to brave 
The furious sea; 
My doom, perhaps, a wat’ry grave, 
Far, far, from thee ! 
Oh ! say, then all on earth I prize! 
Wilt thou my absence mourn with sighs, 
And Heav’n invoke, with uplift eyes, 
To speed my way? 
Wilt thou? but see, the signal flies ! 
I must not stay ! 
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By storms that sweep the deep abyss— 

By plighted vows—by all our bliss— 

By this embrace—and this—and this— 
Dear girl! be true— 

Remember Love’s last parting kiss ! 
Adieu! Adieu! 








MONTHLY DRAMATIC REVIEW. 





Boston Cheatre. 


Nov. 1. Right and Wrong (1)—Blue Beard. 
3. Gazette Extraerdinary—Love laughs at Locksmiths. 
5. Ourselves—Timour the Tartar. 
8. Sons of Erin—The Sleep Walker. (2) 


(1) A comedy of very slender claims to public indulgence. This was 
the first and only time of its exhibition. 

The dramatic romance of Blue Beard, like most of Colman’s productions, 
whether opera, comedy, or farce, loses none of its attractions by repeti- 
tion. To say nothing of the merit of the composition, the music, march- 
es, processions, songs, &c. will always render it a popular favorite. Mr. 
Dickson's Jérabim is a fine recipe to keep off dull care; but a still better 
nostrum, and‘even a more potent charm than all Abomeligue’s incantations, 
is the bewitching Beda of Mrs. Young, whose lovely simplicity, spright- 
liness, and gaiety, appear in all their native prettiness. Mrs. Wheatley’s 
Fatima is much improved since last season. She sung the well-known 
air,“ When pensive I thought of my love,” with delicate sweetness.—Some new 
transparencies, by Mr. J. R. Penniman, added to the delightful horrors of 
the blue chamber. 

(2) This farce depends for success chiefly on the merriment excited by 
the walking dreams of Somno, the servant of an Irish baronet, who during 
sleep “ acts Richard, Macbeth, Hamlet, Falstaff, and twenty others in a 
breath.” In performing this part, Mr. Entwisle gave one or two striking 
imitations of Cooke, particularly in the line, “ And my first step shall be 
on Henry’s head.” A ludicrous scene takes place in the second act, 
where Mrs. Decorum, (Mrs. Barnes) supposes Sir Patrick Macguire, (Mr. 
M‘Farland) to be a young girl in disguise, and offers him a share in her 
bed, The whole is very entertaining. 
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10. Castle Spectre (3)—Blue Beard. 
12. The Curtew—Sieep Walker. 
15. John Buli(4)—American Tars, or Huzza for the Navy. 


(3) A gentleman, said to be from New York, made a debut in the charac- 
ter of Hari Percy, and was not probably displeased with his reception, 
Mr. Young’s Osmond might be considered as in the best style of his trage- 
dy. Angela, innocent, unaffected, and interesting, was sustained by Mrs, 
Young with exquisite feeling. Mrs. Barnes discovered a weli-studied idea 
of the character of a chattering old crone in Alice. Her old women are 
all very respectable. She possesses one talent, at least, in a higher degree 
than any other lady on the boards —videlicit, the knack of screaming. In 
some plays, where a sudden shriek is so necessary to stage-effect, to be able 
to scream with propriety is no mean accomplishment. 

Amongst all the attempts of dramatists to introduce supernatural per- 
sonages on the stage, there is none that can vie with the appearance of 
Evelina in the fourth act of this play. It was managed by Mrs. Mills, as 
the spectre, and Mrs. Young, in the best manner. So long as the ghosts 
in Richard, Hamlet, Macbeth, &c. are permitted to “ revisit the glimpses of 
the moon,” we see no substantial reason why the spirit of Evelina should 
be prohibited the privilege of walking in her once favorite “ oratory.” 

The number who attended the representation evinced, that this once 
popular play has still some claim to regard. If performed in the original 
style of costliness and splendor in dress and scenery, however “ stale and 
flat” it might appear to some, it would not be “ unprofitable” to the man- 
agers. 

After having “supped full with horrors” in the Castle Spectre, Blue 
Beard’s “ sheeted skeletons” and “ grinning ghosts at their gambols” were 
served up as a desert. 

(4) Mr. Dickson’s 0b Thornberryis a fine display of proud and rugged hon- 
esty, parental tenderness, and generous friendship. He has so often been 
crowned with the chaplet of criticism, that any further enumeration of 
his excellencies in the part may seem superfluous. But we cannot pass 
unnoticed the sudden flash cf delight which brightened up his features at 
the accidental recollection of his uniform integrity, in the following pas- 

saze— 

“« By. You have been as roted, all round our town, for a kind man, as 
being a blunt one. 

« %ob. Blunt or sharp, V've been bonest. Let them look at my ledger-— 
THEY’LL FIND IT RIGHT.” 

The fashionable “ antipathy to all that’s good,” which marks the charac- 
ter of the Hon. Tom Shuffleton, and the frivolity of Lady Caroline Braymors, 


were well portrayed by Mr Young and Mrs. Powell. 
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17. George Barnweli—T ckeli. 
19. School for Friends (5)—Sleep Walker. 


in Mrs. Young’s pathetic delineation of Mary, 


« A love-lorn maid we trace, 
“« Whose heart was virtue and whose form was graces 
“In life’s gay prime, when passion, pure as truth, 
Bids the blood frolic through the veins of youth, 
“ The plighted vow her easy ear receiv’ds 
“ The proffer*d faith her glowing heart believ’d ; 
« Artless herself, she thought the world so too, 
“ Nor fear’d those vices, which she never knew.” 

Mr. Tyler’s Peregrine merited and received a liberal share of approba- 
tion. It wasthe most successful effort of his talents we have witnessed. 

If Mr. M‘Farland had been aware of the strong prejudices, against 
which he had to contend, in Dennis Brulgruddery, he would probably have 
played the part with less haste—and by using more pains would have ap- 
peared to take less. The impression made by Mr. Bernard in Dennis is 
still fresh in our minds, It was one of the most finished of that excellent 
actor’s performances; and it was observed by one of the critics of that 
day, that “he blundered without knowing it.” Mr. M‘Farland, on the 
contrary, appeared to make a previous preparation for a éuz/l, that the 
joke might not be lost to the audience, when he pronounced it. Not- 
withstanding this it was a very amusing performance. Mr. M‘Farland is 
undoubtedly the legitimate representative of St. Patrick, and worthy to 
wear the garland of Shamrock, and to wield the shillelah, undisputed by 
any competitor. 

(5) This well-written comedy is the first dramatic production of a Miss 
Chambers, and was acted at Drury-Lane in December, 1805. ‘The lady 
has since produced the comedy of Ourse/ves, and, it is supposed, one or 
two others, none of which have been equally successful with the School for 
Friends. The following is the fable. 

“ Sir Edward Epworth, a dissipated baronet, allured by the fascination 
of gaming, deserts an amiable wife, and forms a fashionable arrangement 
with Lady Courtland, 2 demirep of Faro notoriety, who resides at a 
country villa with her grand-daughter Emily. Lady Epworth, under the 
assumed name of Mrs. Hamilton, takes lodgings in a neighboring town 
(in the same house resides Mathew Daw, a watchmaker, and a benevolent 
Quaker); where, from poverty, she is reduced to part with her jewels. 
Lord Belmore, having heard of his friend Sir Edward’s aberration, arrives 
at Lady Courtland’s with a view of reclaiming him. He, by accident, sees 
Mrs. Hamilton, and being ignorant of her sacred connexion with Sir Ed- 
ward, becomes enamored ; an interview follows, and his Lordship leaves 
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22. John Bull—Mr. H. (6) 
24. School for Friends—The Farmer. 


a 20C/. note upon the table to relieve the object of his attachment from 
her difficulties. The lady returns the note by Mathew Daw, who, in- 
stead of delivering it to Lord Belmore, gives it to her own husband, Sir 
Edward Epworth. ‘The baronet, fearful lest his friend should become the 
dupe of an artful courtezan, writes in answer, “that her character is 
known to him; and that he shall take care Lord Belmore shall not be made 
the victim of false appearances.” Lady Epworth is distracted at receiv- 
ing such a letter from her husband; but Lord Belmore, having ascertain- 
ed the mistake, introduces Sir Edward to her in the disguise of his uucle; 
and the mystery is happily solved by their reunion, under the auspices of 
his Lordship, who proves himself a preceptor, able to preside over “ The 
School for Friends,” and is united to Miss Emily, an artless, unvitiated girl, 
though educated under the seducing influence of Lady Courtland. Such 
is the principal spring of the plot; but, in order to enliven the scene, 
there are introduced Mr. Hardy, an eccentric humorist, who pretends to 
be poor, but at last bestows a fortune of 50,000/. upon his niece, Lady Ep- 
worth ;—Sir Felix Mordaunt, a county member of liberal principles ;— 
Matthew Daw, a good humored Quaker ; and Lucy, a chattering, yet af- 
fectionate Fille de Chambre, who is at length prevailed upon to enlist under 
the matrimonial banners of honest Broad Brim.” 

To the conduct of this plot we have one objection—the introduction of 
Sir Edward ia disguise to his wife, for the avowed purpose of soliciting 
her acceptance of Lord Lelmore’s criminal overtures, is such an outrageous 
violation of humanity offered to the feelings of an innocent woman, on the 
very brink of despair, that no auditor can witness it without indignation: 
and all the virtues of Lord Belmere are not sufficient to throw a mantle 
over this gross and wanton barbarity. 

The performance was such as to gain frequent and deserved applause. 
Mrs. Powell in Mrs. Hamilton gave a lively and glowing picture of virtue 
in distress, and the dignity with which it can repulse the advances of se- 
duction. Mr. Spiller in Lord Belmore ; Mr. Young in Sir Edward; Mr. 
Dickson in Matthew Daw; Mr. Entwisle in Hardy; and Mrs, Young, 
Mrs. Barnes, and Mrs. NVills, in Emily, Lady Courtland, and Lucy, were 
severally entitled to approbation, which was liberally awarded. 

(6) The story of this farce is simply this—Mr. Hogsflesh, who, on ac- 
couut of his name, “ has been refused by nineteen virgins, twenty nine 
relicts and two old maids,” cetermines to conceal it till he can persuade a 
lady to marry him, and in the mean time passes by the appellation of Mr. 
H. He accidentally discovers.it himself, and is immediately deserted br 
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. The Sailor’s Daughter—Timour the Tartar. 
29. The Poor Gentleman (7)—Valentine and Orson. 


his admirers, but at length is reconciled to the lady of his choice, by the 
king’s permission to take the surname and arms of Bacon. It will be ea- 
sily seen, that this plot affords but little scope for incident—the disputes 
of servants, and the curious speculations of the ladies, create considerable 
humor. The puns, and allusions to the name after it is unluckily blabbed 
by the owner, are somewhat too gross for a refined auditory; but the 
piece may notwithstanding, (supported as it is by the talents of Mr. Spil- 
ler in Mr. H.) serve for a change of entertainment. 

(7) Next to the plays of Shakspeare, we know of no higher theatrical 
enjoyment, than the contedies of George Colman, the younger. The Poor 
Gentleman is rich in moral sentiment, in lively repartee, and genuine wit; 
and has some scenes of affecting domestic distress to excite the agreeable 
sympathies of our nature. They who have seen Bates and Bernard in 
Ollapod, and Harper in Lieut. Worthington, may have beheld some fine act- 
ing, which might have induced them to think meanly of the representa- 
tion of the play now. But we are rather disposed to bestow commenda- 
tion, than to make comparisons unfavorable to any part of the perform- 
ance of this evening. 

Mr. Dickson’s Sir Robert Bramble, was, as it has ever been, the correct. 
delineation of a blunt old gentleman, with too much honesty to reeeive 
flattery, and too much generosity to see his neighbors in want. 

In Mr. Tyler’s Worthington, we saw no want of feeling, or propriety ; but 
a large share of the former, chastened and refined by the latter. 

Mr. Entwisle is undoubtedly the best Ol/apod in the company; and he 
played the part with his usual humor and drollery. His drollery, how- 
ever, is not exactly the kind which is most congruous to the character of 
this odd compound of patriotism, gallantry, and medicine. Although his 
powers are competent to a respectable personation of a great variety of 
character, yet it is in the country louts, both serious and comic, that he is 
really and truly excellent. In Yorkshire sharpers he is better than the best, 

and, in Farmer Ashfield, is utterly unapproachable by any one on the 
American stage. 

Mr. Johason’s Corporal Foss was much above the customary level of his 
acting. We have not before remarked upon this gentleman’s perform- 

ances. The neglect has not been from insensibility to his deserts; but 
from the trifling consequence of the range of character to which he has 
been chiefly confined. The comparative insignificance of a part, howev- 
er, should be no excuse for a careless performance, though it is often made 
such by the performer, This general remark is not intended for the sole 
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benefit of Mr. Johnson, as we are not convinced that he is the only one 
who needs sucha monitory hint. Mr. J. is entitled to the praise of a 
purity ia pronunciation, which others would do well to imitate; and it 
is not easy to detect him in false reading or misplaced emphasis. 

Mrs. Barnes supported the affected dignity of Miss Lucretia in the true 
spirit of the Mac Tabs, : 

Mr. Stockwell has much merit in country boys, and his Stephen Harrow- 
by was “ very well,” for which “ we owe him one.” 


eee 


Among other novelties, which the managers have procured as purvey- 
ors ef the public amusement, is Mr. Garner, engaged to sing between the 
acts. He possesses much sweetness of voice and prettiness in the execu- 
tion of ballads. We presume he is what is called a natural singer, by which 
we understand one who sings by rote, without knowledge of music as a 
science, or the power of reading it in notes.* Sandy and ‘fenny, a Scotch 
ballad, has gained him great applause, and is perhaps better adapted to 
his powers, than others, in which he has been less successful. We recom- 
mend to him, if he intends to remain on the stage, the study of music, and 
to endeavor to attain to a clear and distinct articulation, an accomplish- 
ment above all things desirable in a vocal performer. 

* Mr. Mallet, well known as an organist in this town, not many years 


ago, remarked to the leader of the choir at Christ-Church, that the per- 
formers were all natural singers, for they took no note of flats or sharps. 





-_——_— 


DIED, 

In Boston, on the 6th of November, the Hon. THEOPHI- 
LUS PARSONS, chief justice of the supreme judicial court 
of Massachusetts—Various obituary notices of Judge Par- 
sons have appeared in the papers, which we shall endeavor to 
condense into something like a regular Biographical Sketch 
in our next. 














Correspondence. 

“ THEATRICUS” is received. His communication is so 
very lean as to facts, that it has more the appearance of a 
brief critigue than a biography. For a very obvious reason, 
we must decline inserting it. 


With the permission of the editors of the Port Folio, we 


shall give the music to one of Mr. Holland’s Nava Opgs in 
a future number. 
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roundthe Perry! awarded to thee. 


4, 


The mners triumphantly flew, 

To tlivere born to subdue ; 

Therae battie resolved to maintain, 
And Ind our right to the main ! 


5. 


Whenest our heroes are crowned, 
And k bright naval chaplet be bound! 
Whetlare the fight to sustain, 

O’er { them to conquest again ! 


‘ Polyanth¢ 
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A new Patriotie Song, writt 
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O’er the bosom of Erie, in fanciful pride, Did the fleet of 
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Perry unfurl’d, The boast of the west, and the pride of the world ! The boast of 


round their thunders rage, The wreath of bright renown, bright renown shal 


2. 
The spirit of Lawrence his influence sheds, 
To the van of the fight while the Lawrence he leads ; 
There death dealt around, though such numbers oppose, 
And levelled the gun at fair Liberty’s foes. 


3. 


When covered with slain, from her decks he withdrew; 


And Jed the Niagara the fight to renew ; 
Where undaunted in danger, our sea-beaten tars, 
O’er the cross of St. George wav’d the stripes and the stars ! 


‘Polyanthos, New Series, enlarged—-No 14.) 
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mg, written by Joseph Hutton. 
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[he boast of the west, and the pride of the world! Whiist hostile ships engage, And 
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snown shall be, Invincible Perry ! awarded to thee. 
4, 


Six ships, while our banners triumphantly flew, 
Submitted to tars who were born to subdue ; 

When they rushed to the battie resolved to maintain, 
The freedom of trade and our right to the main! 


5. 


With the glory of conquest our heroes are crowned, 
Let their brows with the bright naval chaplet be bound! 
For still should the foe dare the fight to sustain, 

Gallant Perry shall lead them to conquest again ! 
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